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Science Fiction and Its Discontents 
Loren Means 


Brian Aldiss has won something like seven Hugos and five 
Nebulas, and has published close to one hundred books since 
1955. Michael Moorcock has also published around one hundred 
books since 1961, including fantasies about Elric and his sword 
Stormbringer, and has won a Nebula and a Campbell. Gregory 
Benford has published about twenty books since 1970, along 
with numerous scientific papers. He has won two Nebulas and 
a Campbell. Rudy Rucker has published twenty-seven books, 
both fiction and non-fiction, since 1977, and won the Philip K. 
Dick award. Benford and Rucker, the two Americans, earned 
doctorates and had second careers as professors in California 
universities. Aldiss and Moorcock, the two Brits, shied away 
from universities and spent their lives writing and editing (and 
Moorcock sang blues and rock, and has been called the only 
science fiction writer with a platinum record). 


In 1983, Rudy Rucker published the Transrealist Manifesto, 

now included in his non-fiction collection Seek! In it he stated 
“Transrealism writes about immediate perceptions in a fantastic 
way...Transrealism tries to treat not only immediate reality, but 
also the higher reality in which life is embedded.” This manifesto 
has been widely influential, and in February, 2005, Rudy was 
invited to present a panel on Transrealism at Potlatch, a yearly 
convention sponsored by the Clarion West Science Fiction 
Writers’ Workshop, this year held in San Francisco. When I got 
to the conference and saw Rudy, he invited me to join his panel, 
since I was there. As we sat down at the long table, I found that 
the panel consisted of Richard Kadrey, Terry Bisson (wearing a 
motorcycle helmet), Michael Blumlein, John Shirley, and Charlie 
Anders. And, since I was at the far end of the table, I was asked 
to speak first! Unprepared as I was, I began talking about the 
main considerations of the novel I’d been thinking about, and 
how my wife and I were the main characters. I also said that to 
me characters in novels were more real than people in my real 
life, giving Patricia Highsmith’s Tom Ripley as an example. 
When the audience was asked for questions, Eileen Gunn said, 
“Your definition of Transrealism—that just sounds like writing to 
me.” (A sketchy transcription of the panel is on the Web at www. 
potlatch-sf.org/potlatch14/pot14pro.html#trans). 


An interview subject who proved somewhat elusive was Brian 
Aldiss. When my wife, Dr. Phyllis Shulman, and I decided to use 
our son’s period of study in Paris as an excuse to visit Europe, I 
determined to stop off in London to experience the British Boom 
in science fiction, and the first author I determined to interview 
was Brian. I got his email address from his webmaster, and 
found Brian infinitely courteous as a correspondent. He arranged 
for us to visit him at his home in Oxford, but on the day of the 
interview he phoned me to say that he had contracted a cold 

in Paris over the weekend, and couldn’t talk. I was severely 
disappointed, but understood when we visited Paris the following 
weekend and Phyllis contracted pneumonia. Don’t go to Paris for 


2 Thanksgiving, not if you’re spoiled by California weather. 


Consequently, when I saw in the pages of the New York Review 
of Science Fiction that Brian was permanent guest of honor at the 
annual IAFA Science Fiction and Fantasy Convention to be held 
at Ft. Lauderdale, FL in March, 2005, and that Rudy Rucker was 
this year’s honoree, I concocted a paper to honor them both, and 
presented it on a panel with both of them in attendance to answer 
questions. That paper is presented in these pages. I met Brian in 
the flesh the day before, and made a date for an interview later 
that day, although Brian did express doubts about the state of 

his health. I then accompanied Brian to the bookstore, where he 
bought a copy of Rudy’s book on Bruegel, As Above, So Below, 
since Breugel is Brian’s favorite painter. Then we went to a panel 
where a paper called “The Wit, Perception and Husbandry of 
Brian W. Aldiss” was presented by Donna Ross Hooley. After 
the paper, Brian told story after story, many of which I got him 

to repeat on tape later that day, including the opening tale of 

his problematical love affair with a much younger woman. The 
picture of me admiring Brian was taken by Donna’s husband, 
Steve Hooley, at that panel. 


The interview with Brian Aldiss is the only instance in my 
interviewing career where one of my greatest apprehensions has 
come true—the tape ran out after an hour of dialogue had taken 
place, and I, in my enraptured state, didn’t notice. (This might 
have had something to do with the fact that a charwoman was 
vacuuming in the hall where the interview was conducted, so I 
didn’t hear the tape stopping.) So I missed a lively interaction 
between Brian and Damien Broderick, and many more of Brian’s 
comments. The only non-recorded comment that I remember 
from that post-tape conversation was my mentioning that I had 
asked Rudy Rucker why, since as a Transrealist he was writing 
about himself and his friends, did he so often characterize his 
protagonists as “losers?” 


“Because I’m a loser,” Rudy had replied. 


When I reminded him of this, Brian said, “I quite fell in love with 
Rucker when he said that.” 


Rudy Rucker lives in Los Gatos, a town about an hour’s drive 
from San Francisco, where I live. (Rudy refers to Los Gatos 

in his fiction as “Los Perros”.) Because there isn’t anything 
going on in Los Gatos, Rudy often comes to San Francisco, for 
events and to visit his children. So it seemed logical to me that 
at one of the junctures where we meet, we could sit down and 
do an interview. However, Rudy insisted that the interview be 
conducted by email. Email interviews had been suggested to me 
before, in particular by Greg Bear and David Brin, who do not 
live in the San Francisco Bay Area, but I had always managed to 
persuade people to sit down with me, one way or another. 


But Rudy insisted on email. I think this was because he likes to 
put all of his email interviews on his web page in chronological 
order. So I acquiesced, and sent Rudy some questions, which 
he answered in such a manner as to make it sound as though we 
were having a conversation. I found the experience of doing an 
interview this way quite painful, surprisingly so. In thinking over 
the experience, I’m concluding that some writers prefer writing to 
conversation, and an email interview gave Rudy the opportunity 
Editorial continues on page 17 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 
YLEM Forums 


YLEM presents Akio Hizume in two shows in March 2006: 
Japanese composer Akio Hizume, who was featured with an 
article and pieces on the CD Rom of the Computers and Music 
issue of the YLEM Journal, will present a lecture-demonstration 
at RX Gallery, 132 Eddy St., San Francisco, on Wednesday, 
March 22 at 8 pm. He will be joined by computer music pioneer 
Max Mathews, who will also lecture and demonstrate his Radio 
Baton. Then, on Saturday, March 25, Hizume will appear with 
Bay Area electronic music composer-performers Tim Perkis, 
Kenneth Atchley, and Kattt at 21 Grand, 416 25th St. Oakland, 
also at 8 pm. Don’t miss these rare Bay Area appearances by 
Akio Hizume! 


YLEM Forum: “Multimedia Fandango” 
Wednesday, January 18, 7:30 pm 

RX Gallery and Bar 

(No one under 21 allowed) 

132 Eddy St., San Francisco, CA 94102 

Two blocks from Powell St. BART station. 
Suggested donation: sliding scale $5-10. 
Open to the public and wheelchair accessible. 


Contact: Trudy Myrrh Reagan, forum@ylem.org 
650-856-9593 


Sponsored by YLEM: Artists Using Science and Technology 


Sylvia Pengilly, dancer, composer and video artist, demonstrates 
how video and music can be combined to create visual and 

audio splendor. She will show two works and do a real time 
demonstration of the software used. Multimedia artist Beverly 
Reiser and video artist Mark McGothian will show their 
interactive piece created for Burning Man called “The Black Hole 
of Desire.” Finally, Alex and Martha Nicoloff will show videos 
of colorful, dancing spectral light to the music of Bay Area 
composers. 


Sylvia Pengilly is a composer of both electronic and acoustic 
music who is fascinated by the correlation between what the ear 
hears and what the eye sees. She was willingly seduced into the 
world of video and computer graphics. Her current works amplify 
the theme of each work by introducing it to the audience through 
the eye as well as through the ear. 


“Patterns of Organic Energy,” her music/video work using 

these techniques, will demonstrate how video and music can be 
combined within a common framework. She will give a realtime 
demonstration of the software used. This piece was included in 
the recent Computer Music Journal special edition on music and 
video. 


“The Outer Edge of Possibility,’ which represents her first 
collaboration with composer Michael Rhoades will also be 
presented. This work is based visually upon a simple silhouette 
of the human body which is subjected to amazing transformations 


that are only possible through the miracle of software. 


She is professor emeritus of the College of Music at Loyola 
University, New Orleans. Mathematics and physics, including 
Chaos Theory, Quantum Mechanics, and Superstrings, frequently 
provide the basis for her works. 


Beverly Reiser has been doing multimedia for twenty years, 

and had an early piece shown at Centre Pompidou in Paris. For 
14 years she was president of YLEM, and helped design its 

first web site in 1984-5. YLEM’s prize-winning site was one 

of the first fine arts sites on the web. Mark McGothigan is a 
video installation artist, experimental video producer, and senior 
technical writer for 18 years. He creates abstract visual images 
and also documents cutting edge events and performances. His 
primary artistic interest is to refresh the vision of civilization. 
From the Black Rock City LLC, Beverly Reiser and video artist 


Mark McGothigan received a commission that enabled them to 
expand their multimedia work in a harsh desert environment. In 
“The Black Hole of Desire,” Beverly and Mark created a station 
at the Burning Man observatory for people to record their desires. 
A playback feature produced a cacaphony of recorded desires. 
This has been combined with video and sound they collected to 
make an intriguing DVD. 


Alex and Martha Nicoloff have just completed a DVD of their 
work of many years, combining video of their colorful spectral 
light displays with contemporary music. They will play us several 
tracks and describe its construction. 


The Zero Gravity Arts Consortiums (ZGAC) International 
Conference Program in collaboration with the STUDIO For 
Creative Inquiry at the College of Fine Arts at Carnegie Mellon 
University will help organize this Space Art Track, with Lowry 
Burgess and Frank Pietronigro serving the community as Co- 
Chairs. Based in part upon the program model that was created to 
support the Workshop for Space Artist’s Residencies and 
Collaborations, that took place February 2005 at Carnegie Mellon 
University West at the NASA Ames Research, it is our intention 
that internet, private working sessions and public activities take 
place as a part of the Space Art Track. 

For confernece registration and information please visit: 
http://isdc.nss.org/2006/register.html 


Invitation to present Abstract Submissions: 

Submission Deadline: FEBRUARY 15, 2006 

(Note: the deadline of February 1, 2006 listed on the ISDC 
website will be extended and please note that the Co-Chairs 
cannot fund participant travel fees). 

To submit an abstract please visit the conference website at: 
http://isdc2005.xisp.net/~kmiller/isdc_archive/ 


YLEM would like to welcome Jessica Walker to the Board of 
Directors as the Journal Layout and Design Assistant. Jessica is 
currently an MFA candidate at San Francisco State University 
working within the Conceptual and Information Arts Department. 
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Interview With Rudy Rucker 
by Loren Means 


Rudy getting high on conotoxins. 


LM: I ran across the interview Charles Platt did with you in 
Lynchburg, Virginia in 1984 for Fantasy & Science Fiction. I 
felt sympathetic toward the old you -- you’d lost your teaching 
job and obviously hated the place. Do you still feel as 
alienated as you did back in Lynchburg? 


RR: I’ve been here in California for nineteen years now. It’s felt 
like home from the start. Today at the supermarket, I was 
thinking how back in Lynchburg the men would talk about it for a 
week if they saw anyone like the blonde, buffed, shades-wearing 
women we got all over the place out here. It’s a good deal. 


In February my wife and I were up in the Sierras near Carson 
Pass, man, there was seven, eight feet of snow. Beautiful back- 
country skiing, alone in the woods, the snow-capped knobs 

like giant mounds of whipped cream. And if I’m sore from the 
skiing today, I go to yoga class down in the village where I live. 
California. 


I had an interesting job teaching computer science at San Jose 
State, and the locals here respect me for working at their city’s 
university -- that’s another thing about the Lynchburg days, I was 
unemployed. I’m the opposite of alienated anymore. I looked 

up Kit Carson of Carson Pass on the Web today, he was born in 
Kentucky, just like me. We made it to the coast. 


This said, I occasionally miss the dawdling small-town pace of 
Lynchburg. Linoleum. Space heaters. Oddly enough, my social 
life there was richer than it is out here. Everyone lived only a few 
blocks away. It was kind of fun being as wild as I was back then, 
too -- at least it seems that way in rosy retrospect -- though in fact 
I know it was often a living hell. But I had some good times with 
the bad. The day Platt came to interview me was fun. It made me 
feel like I'd finally arrived. 


LM: I saw an interview with Dr. Cynthia Breazeal. She says that 
robots can’t make viable decisions without emotions, but that 
robot emotions might not be the same as human emotions, any 


more than dolphin emotions would be. Your reaction? 


RR: One of the ideas in AI is that emotions can be viewed as 
weights that you assign to certain situations. In the simplest 
model, you’d just have a single | LIKE function that returns 
values ranging from, say, minus ten to plus ten. And then when 
you’re planning what to do next, you might simulate a half 
dozen alternative courses of action, evaluate the I LIKE function 
on each of the possible scenarios’ outcomes, and then pick 

the course of action that leads to the situation with the highest 

“T LIKE” rating. You execute that course of action -- clik, whirr, 
buzz -- then look ahead your new situation and simulate a half 
dozen follow-up scenarios and so on. The catch is that although 
we can call the I_ LIKE function an “emotion,” it seems like a dry 
computation without all the visceral hormonal gut feel that goes 
with a human being’s liking something. 


I LIKE(You), but do YOU_LIKE(Me)? 


I sometimes think that whole logical way of trying to do AI is 
hopelessly wrong. AI never really seems to get anywhere, and 
the actually existing robots can’t do much. There’s a persistent 
tendency for us to very seriously underestimate how much design 
has gone into our brains in the course of our beloved Gaia’s 
yottaflop parallel computation running on a quintillion processors 
for several billion years. 


LM: Creativity is induced in computers through the use of 
randomness, which you discuss in your Wolfram review (at 
http://sjsu.rudyrucker.com/%7Erudy.rucker/wolfram_review_ 
AMM _ 11 _2003.pdf). But humans have an unconscious which 
contributes to creativity, and I don’t think that’s quite the same 
thing as randomness. Dreams, for instance, probably have a 
random neuronal component, but then they are associated with 
the dreamer’s unconscious memories and desires and fantasies. Is 
the unconscious an element of your conception of robots? 


RR: Why do you keep asking about robots? 


Frankly I’m a lot more interested in mollusks from the fourth 
dimension. That was a theme in Spaceland, and there’s a space 
cuttlefish in my galaxy-spanning epic, Frek and the Elixir, from 
Tor Books. 


But, all right, these days I actually have been pondering 

that hoary old chestnut, that road apple, that war horse, that 
battle axe, that turd in a punchbowl, that zit on the butt, that 
oxymoronic category mistake, that glistering gallstone, viz., 
can computers think? I was back in this picked-over union hall 
sweeping together a non-fiction book on computers and reality, 
The Lifebox, the Seashell, and the Soul. The mighty fruit of my 
decades of labor in the dark satanic mills of Silicon Valley. 


Yes, I think any machine intelligence would have what you might 
call an unconscious component. But what is the unconscious? 
You might think of it as the endless spinning out of computational 
variants from your known data. Like a cellular automaton rule 
scrolling down the brain-screen. What seems random in your 
mind isn’t really random, it’s merely complex. Computers have 
access to the same kinds of computational complexity, so in 


principle a machine could be acting like a person. 


But I don’t think we can build such a machine. Programs are writ 
by fools like me, but only God can make a tree. 


LM: John Searle says that we can’t simulate consciousness in 
computers because we don’t know what consciousness is. 
What do you think? 


RR: John Searle is a likable fellow, but his classic Chinese Room 
argument against computational consciousness is dead wrong. 
It’s just wishful thinking to prop up a foregone and fondly held 
conclusion -- it’s like he’s imagining Earth to be the center of 

the universe, or denying that humans evolved from the apes, or 
pretending he’s not gonna die. 


Three years ago I spent a few days with John Searle in Fellini’s 
home town of Rimini, on the Adriatic coast in northern Italy. We 
were there to get awards from the Italian government, which was 
amazing and wonderful. I never got around to arguing with John 
about his pet ideas. He’s a hard guy to interrupt. 


I have to admit that the remark you quote has a certain kick to 

it, though maybe not in the sense Searle hopes. I think we soon 
might in fact have a good theory of consciousness, and once we 
can clearly describe it, we will indeed figure out how to simulate 
it. 


(Thesis) The slowly advancing work in AI seems to indicate 
that any clearly described human behavior can be emulated by 
a machine -- if not by an actually constructible machine, then at 
least by a theoretically possible machine. 


(Antithesis) Upon introspection we feel there is a mental residue 
that isn’t captured by any scientific system; we feel ourselves to 
be quite unlike machines. This is the sense of having a soul. 


(Damasio’s synthesis) The “soul” or “I am” can be given a 
scientific meaning as one’s immediate perception of oneself 
watching one’s self-symbol watching a movie-in-the-brain 
containing models of the objects in the world plus a special self- 
symbol standing for oneself. 


(Herbert’s Synthesis) Or we might think of the “soul” as one’s 
immediate perception of one’s uncollapsed wave function, 
particularly as it is entangled with the uncollapsed universal wave 
function of the cosmos. 


(Wolfram’s Synthesis) Having a soul is simply a matter of being 
a gnarly and unpredictable computation. 


Being a hylozoist universal automatist, I believe all three 
syntheses. 


And now, really, that’s enough science. Let’s talk about writing. 


LM: One way that science fiction tends to differ from the 
mystery genre is that mystery writers often tend to write about the 
same protagonist from novel to novel (and sometimes have 
recurring villains). Science fiction writers tend not to do 


this. Why is that? I’m thinking about Chandler’s Philip Marlowe, 
Robert Parker’s Spenser and Hawk, etc. 


RR: You’re right, I can’t think of many science fiction series 
about the same character. Unless you count the Star Trek 
novelizations? In Germany there’s a series called Perry Rhodan, 
they say that every possible SF idea eventually appears in a Perry 
Rhodan novel. Spider Robinson has his Callahan’s Bar series. 


One reason it’s hard to continue a series of adventures about 
science fiction is that very often the result of a novel is that 
the world at the end is quite different from the world at the 
beginning. So it’s hard to do a reset. 


Certainly my Ware novels are a series but, horrors, the characters 
change and age and grow, so it’s not quite what you have in mind. 


Generally I like to avoid repeating myself, although once in a 
while, it feels good to redo a theme just to try and bring it to a 
new level. 


I have written a certain number of transreal novels about 
characters something like me, though I tend to always give my 
heroes different names. I haven’t done a transreal book since 
Saucer Wisdom -- where the main character was called Rudy 
Rucker. Nick Herbert was in Saucer Wisdom, too, he was one- 
third of Frank Shook. 


I did something transreal in my latest novel, inspired by my 
experiences among mathematicians and computer scientists, both 
in grad school, and then out in the teaching world. A kind of life 
story of two characters who keep ending up together. Gave it an 
SF spin --which is the “trans” part of transrealism. I set part one 
at Rutgers in New Jersey in the 1970s, part two in the far future 
with aliens, and in part three one of them is an aging computer 
science professor in Y2K Silicon Valley. 


LM: I love the way Berenice and Emul address each other in 
Wetware, and I’m taken with the way you float between tenses 

in the first chapter of White Light. Do you intend to continue with 
such language experiments? 


RR: I always have fun with the language. People don’t always 
realize how great Jack Kerouac was at playing with words 

-- I learned a lot of that from his work. Often as not, my aliens 
sound like beatniks. But not in a gauche kind of way, you don’t 


want to just ape a few obvious mannerisms. To make it wild and 
fun, you have to channel some outré spirit, get yourself into a 
whole different frame of mind. 


When I was writing Emul’s speeches, I’d in fact flip through a 
copy of like Visions of Cody by Kerouac, getting that rhythm 
going. I enjoy the style of high academic parlance as well, that’s 
fun to do. And old-fashioned literary style. When I was writing 
Berenice’s lines I was flipping through the works of Edgar Allan 


Poe. 


Some of my computer science students don’t speak English very 
well, and that’s another great input for making characters talk in 
novel ways. I love any new kind of youth slang that I can pick up 
on, though that’s harder now with my kids grown and moved out. 
When I’m out on the sidewalks, I’m all ears. 


Picking the person and tense to write a book in is always a big 
decision. The easiest default option is first person past tense, 
which is easy to write and to read. I wanted to write my Bruegel 
novel As Above, So Below third person in the present tense, like 
narrating a movie, but my editors 
didn’t like the idea. Pynchon’s 
Mason and Dixon uses that mode, 
he gets away with it. In the supreme 
master’s hands an odd style doesn’t 
obtrude. I may still try and do it 
myself. 


LM: Speaking of style, I sometimes 
think of your writing as “degree 
zero.” It’s transparent, almost 
artless. The British author Richard 
Calder commented on this when 

I interviewed him for the YLEM 
Journal British Boom issue. 


RR: That’s an effect I try for. It 
might relate to the fact that I write 
non-fiction as well; I like to explain 
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name. He was my roommate in college. He was the first Kenny 
I'd met. Actually, in high-school, my friends and I for some 
reason thought of Kenny as a very strange name, it was a word 
we'd to shout out of car windows when we were, like, mooning 
people. “Kennah!” or “Kennah Bone!” The longer version came 
from a Little Richard song where he yells “skin and bone,” and 
it sounds like “Kennah Bone!” There’s the Ken and Barbie vibe 
too -- you might remember that in Wetware I had this evil robot- 
controlled human character called Ken Doll. Also, of course, 
Kenner is the name of a toy manufacturer, which fits in with 

cosmic superstuff that you can 

playfully craft into anything you 
want. 


Face it, dark matter kenner sets 

off a richer chain of associations 
than does a phallic magic wand -- 
although, come to think of it, I have 
wand-like things called “allas” in my 
books Saucer Wisdom and Realware. 
The alla-wands work via something 
I call femtotechnology. By turning 
neutrons into protons or vice-versa, 
they can transmute matter and turn, 
like, straw into gold. But crafting 
kenner is better -- you don’t even 
need any regular matter to start 

with. Instead you’re rotating the 
invisible dark matter though a higher 
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programmer cleaning up his code. 


Not that I don’t like to go for the 
occasional purple patch or deranged 
farrago. As you will have noticed in 
the course of this interview! 


LM: In your Frek and the Elixir, you postulate a universal dark 
matter throughout the universe called “kenner” that can be crafted 
by certain individuals by persuading the dark matter to manifest 
itself and assume certain characteristics. I find this conception 
fascinating. Could you elaborate on it? 


RR: In SF there’s a tradition of drawing on little-known new 
physical phenomena for special effects. In the 1940s it was 
radiation and radio. In the 1980s I myself used quarks a lot. 
These days dark matter is what’s strange. While I was writing 
Frek, I read an article in Science saying that only about five 
percent of the mass in our universe is garden-variety matter, and 
all the rest is the so-called dark matter and dark energy. I was 
talking this over with my man Nick Herbert, and he said, “Maybe 
the dark matter is consciousness.” And then it hit me that, yeah, I 
could use dark matter to provide a parascientific justification for 
giving my characters the useful ability to make something out of 
nothing. 


I used the name “kenner” because I have an old friend called 
Kenny Turan, and I automatically smile whenever I think of his 
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game is to always have some kind 
of cock-eyed science explanation, 
no matter what I do. And always 
remember that B.S., M.S., and Ph. 
D. stand for “bullsh*t,” “more sh*t,” 
and “piled high and deep!” 


You know, it’s funny how I keep quoting Nick Herbert in this 
interview -- I guess he’s one of the few people I know who 

says unexpected things. How rare that is, really. We imagine 

that we’re creative and original, but most of the time we’re just 
picking, like, Opinion (K) on Issue (3) from the media-mediated 
monocultural menu. If I don’t watch myself, I do it too. The 
deadness of monoculture is one of my big themes in Frek and the 
Elixir. ?m hoping that young people will read the book and love 
it and maybe absorb a little of that message. 


LM: In his Zrillion Year Spree (1986), Brian Aldiss calls you “a 
former cartoonist.” Is there any truth in that? 


RR: I’m surprised he would have mentioned me, so that’s nice to 
hear. I’ve been an outsider for so long that I always 
imagine nobody’s heard of me. 


In the 1970s, I thought being an underground cartoonist was 

the coolest thing anyone could ever be. I couldn’t believe how 
great the Zap Comix were, they were simply the funniest, most 
relevant, most liberating literature I’d ever seen. I read them over 


and over, memorizing every 
frame. 


And when I couldn’t get 

my hands on new comix 
fast enough, I was inspired 
to get some Rapidograph 
pens and begin drawing an 
occasional strip of my own 
called “Wheelie Willie”. It 
used to appear in the student 
newspaper at Rutgers, The 
Daily Targum. Sex, politics, 
drugs, and infinity. Some 

of the staff didn’t want to 
print it, but I wouldn’t let up 
until they did. My career in a 
nutshell. 


Wheelie Willie has a cameo 
appearance as a character 
in my novel The Sex Sphere 
-- and he even works as a science popularizer in two full-page 
spreads I put into my non-fiction book Infinity and the Mind. 


“My Life”, Rudy Rucker 


One of these days I might scan all those old strips and make a 
zine -- or maybe just put them on-line. No wait, one of these days 
someone should pay me to do that. The web is a black hole where 
I end up doing too much work for free. 


LM: How was the experience of writing The Lifebox, the 
Seashell, and the Soul”? 


RR: The writing went very well. I folded in a lot of my older 
ideas, but also I kept coming up with interesting new stuff that 
surprised me -- which is what I always hope for when I write a 
non-fiction book. To have the feeling that I’m finally figuring out 
how things work. 


The book was published by Four Walls Eight Windows, 

a medium-sized press who published my essay and story 
collections Seek! and Gnarl! I got a fairly nice deal with them, 
although it wasn’t anything like the kind of deal I’d been 
dreaming of. 


In my vanity, I’d figured that since (a) I’m such an expert on 
computation and reality, and (b) Everyone loves my writing, 

and (c) The notion of reality as a computation is such a vitally 
important topic, that (d) I would pull in a huge advance and I’d 
be able to pay off my mortgage. I even switched to a new agent, 
John Brockman, to make the deal. He’s like a specialist at getting 
big advances for science books. 


But none of the big houses wanted to publish my book at all, 
let alone drop a couple of hundred K on me. I still don’t fully 
understand that -- it doesn’t fit at all with my model of how the 
world is supposed to be! 


Maybe my proposal was too complicated. Maybe I’m like this 
robot running out of a hole in the wall and my voice is a scary 


high chirp like the sound of 

a furious bird or a hysterical 
insect, and meanwhile 

I’m imagining that ’m 
coming on all reassuring 

and philosophical. Waving 
my byte-stained pincers and 
feelers. Proffering filthy 
pictures of cellular automata. 
And the thirty-something 
English-major yuppie-hipster 
corporate publishing types 
are, like, backing out the door. 
“He’s old, isn’t he? And crazy. 
What the hell was that even 
about?” 


Four Walls Eight Windows has 
the great virtue of not being 
part of a conglomerate. It’s 
owned and run by one guy, 
John Oakes, who, long may he 
prosper, thinks I’m an important writer. 


And I do think The Lifebox, the Seashell and the Soul is going 

to be an important book. Lifebox is probably going to be the last 
non-fiction science book I write, and I tried to make it really fun 
and interesting and full of amazing ideas. Putting in all the wild 
stuff I learned and saw over these last twenty years in Californee. 


I’ve written another SF book, a transreal thing about crazy 
mathematicians and computer scientists with time travel and 
intergalactic aliens thrown in to crunk up the mix. I’m hoping to 
keep writing until I can’t remember any more, um, you know -- 
words. 


LM: What became of The Lifebox, the Seashell, and the Soul 
when it was published? 


RR: The Lifebox came out to my customary blizzard of zero 
publicity (other than the web page I made for it at 
www.rudyrucker.com/lifebox). It’s a very nice-looking well- 
produced book with lots of great illos, and I said everything I 
wanted to about the meaning of computation. But I’m not yet 
seeing any reviews of it, other than in the three publishing trade- 
zines, so I’m worried. I will say that I’m getting some very 
enthusiastic emails from readers. So there’s hope. 


I have a sense that the market for science books these days is 
geared towards books having precisely one idea, which is then 
buttressed with water-cooler-level discussions of pre-digested 
news stories that have been fed to us by the media. The recent 
best-seller Blink is a self-reflexive example of this: Blink says that 
your very first and most shallow idea on any topic is correct. You 
don’t even have to read it! Just put it on your shelf. Got it. Like a 
white-on-white painting with maybe one red dot. No time wasted. 
And I’m also up against Ray Kurzweil’s snake-oil-sales-pitch The 
Singularity is Near, which pretty much says, “Buy my book and 
you'll live forever.” The guy even sells vitamins. 


The Lifebox, the Seashell, and the Soul: What Gnarly 
Computation Taught Me about Ultimate Reality, the Meaning 
of Life, and How to Be Happy is ruminative and dialectic in 
approach; I weigh opposing views of reality and come up with a 
synthesis or, if that’s not possible, consider holding both views 
simultaneously. Also I commit the high crime of joking around 
rather than being deadly serious. 


The title itself is a dialectic triad, by the way. The Lifebox 

thesis is that there can be computer models of human minds, 

the Soul antithesis is that I feel myself to be a vibrant energy- 
filled being and not a machine, the Seashell synthesis is that the 
computational patterns found on cone shells are examples of the 
gnarly deterministic-but-unpredictable computations that could 
indeed inhabit my skull. 


My book is profound and deeply human, but it’s not very “blink” 
at all. Stephen Wolfram likes it in any case, he says it’s more 
important book than my publishers or I realize. 


LM: And you said that after the Lifebox book you were going to 
write a novel about two crazy mathematicians? 


RR: Yes, Mathematicians in Love. | just finished making the final 
revisions. It’ll be out from Tor Books in, I suppose, 
summer or fall of 2006. 


I had fun with this novel. For one thing, it gives sfictional life 

to some of the ideas in my Lifebox tome. For instance I have 

my two guys making universal paracomputers out of naturally 
occurring things like vibrating drumheads. Now, in Lifebox | 
argued that most naturally occurring processes are, although 
deterministic, impossible to effectively predict by dint of 

being gnarly computations. But, just for kicks, I set most of 
Mathematicians in Love in a world where this isn’t the case, and 
it is actually possible to build a device that predicts the weather, 
the stock market, other people’s decisions and so on. 


Another thing I do in 
Mathematicians in Love 

is to satirize our current 
government, and to have my 
characters bring it crashing 
down. President Joe Doakes 
goes to jail. I found that very 
satisfying. 


Yet another angle is that I use 
a notion about parallel worlds 
which I developed in The 
Lifebox, the Seashell, and the 
Soul; my idea is that reality 
might be a series of parallel 
universe which are linearly 
ordered, with each one 
slightly better than the one 
before, like successive drafts 
of a novel. 
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One thing that would vastly 


advance my career around would be if Michel “The Eternal 
Sunshine of the Spotless Mind” Gondry actually makes his movie 
of my novel Master of Space and Time. He’s had the option for 
two years and is presently working on a script with Dan “Ghost 
World” Clowes. Michel says he’d like to cast Jim Carrey and 
Jack Black as the book’s two mad scientist pals. 


LM: What’s next? 


RR: Right now I’m writing some short stories. With a couple 
more, Ill have enough for a new story anthology. So that’d 

be an easy book to get out. This summer I read Charles Stross’s 
great Accelerando, and that got me interested in tackling the 
Singularity head on; I’m writing two stories about the Singularity 
right now, and I already sold one of them to Asimov’. 


I’ve been cleaning out my basement this week and putting all my 
old boxes of papers in one specified corner. Maybe that means 
I’m getting ready to write a memoir. I also have a few hundred 
thousand words of journals that could perhaps be published in 
some form. 


The other possibility is, of course, that I write a new novel. I’d 
been thinking of doing a sequel to Frek and the Elixir, but I don’t 
have a killer idea for that yet. For Frek itself, I used Campbell’s 
monomyth structure, one stage per chapter, which gave the book 
a nice form, but it sort of makes the book a finished whole, so I’m 
not exactly sure how to do a sequel. Or I could do a fifth Ware 
book. 


One result of cleaning out the basement is that I’ll have room for 
a metal rack on which to store all of my family’s accumulated 
paintings.--We’re all artists. With a place to store the accumulated 
works, I’d be a step closer to painting a bit more (see http://www. 
cs.sjsu.edu/faculty/rucker/links.htm). One thing I might do soon 
is to start selling posters of my paintings on the web. 


Another thing I’m doing these days is pissing away a lot 

time blogging, see www. 
rudyrucker.com/blog. I see 
it as an art form; I like for 
each entry to be a nicely 
balanced combintation of 
words and pictures. I shoot 
a lot of pictures with my 
digital camera now. I’ve 
even gotten into podcasting, 
that is, posting my lectures 
and spoken interviews online 
at http://www. gigadial. 
net/public/station/17434. 

In my own diffuse and 
unpredictable fashion, I seem 
to be creating an electronic 


lifebox copy of my mind. 


Interview With Michael Moorcock 
by Loren Means 


Photograph of Michael Moorcock courtesy 
of Pete Crowther. 


LM: I wanted to ask you about editing New Worlds. 


MM: Well, I’ve been a journalist all my life. I started up editing 
magazines, so I’d had a lot of experience before I started doing 
New Worlds. The period in which we were doing it, the Sixties, 
was a good period, particularly where I lived, which is pretty 
much where everybody else was doing underground magazines 
and stuff like that. Pretty much like me. I was already there. That 
became the big kind of rock ‘n’ roll alternative area, Notting Hill. 
Now, of course, nobody can afford to live there except politicians 
and media personalities. But in those days it was a fairly cheap 
neighborhood to live in. It was also a nice neighborhood. It had 

a bad reputation, but with no good reason. I suppose New Worlds 
was born out of frustration with what there was available. Three 
of us used to meet a couple of times a week in a pub. Ballard, 
Barry Bailey and myself, and we just used to moan about the lack 
of good magazines publishing the kind of stuff that we wanted to 
write. 


Ted Carnell, who was the editor of New Worlds, Science Fantasy, 
and Science Fiction Adventures, which were the three leading 
English science fiction magazines, knew that I had that kind of 
experience. We used to meet quite a lot. I wouldn’t have written 
the Elrick stories if I hadn’t bumped into him and told him about 
an entirely different job that I was doing for another publisher. 

It was just sheer chance. I knew Ted, but just at that moment he 
was saying he’d like this Olympic fantasy series, and asked me 
if I would do one, so I did. I think that probably ruined my life, 
actually, that decision. Or made it. So when Carnell decided 
he’d had enough of editing the magazines, the two which were 
left, which were Science Fantasy and New Worlds, he put my 
name forward with the new publisher. The reason he did that was 
because he knew I had basic practical magazine experience, as 
well as ideas about where I wanted to go. 


I'd been publishing literary articles critical of the state of science 
fiction and fantasy as it then was in those magazines, as well 
as publishing fiction. The new publisher decided to give me 


whatever I wanted. He gave me first choice of the two magazines. 
He thought I would take Science Fantasy because Science 
Fantasy was where I'd made my name. But I didn’t like the 

title, because it was too specific. New Worlds was a much better 
title for what I wanted to try to do. So I took New Worlds. So 1 
then announced that there were now no holds barred, everybody 
could start sending in their rule-breaking stories, and nobody did. 
Initially Ballard and I and Bailey had assumed that there were 
people out there as frustrated as we were. But they weren’t. Or 

at least there weren’t that many. It actually took a while. Again, 
my magazine experience worked for me there. I had on several 
occasions gone to work for magazines that were basically redoing 
their images. So I’d already had experience of turning magazines 
around. 


I started working on a fairly straight-forward, commercial 
magazine. I didn’t want to change the title, because it was already 
going out to the distributors, and it would have been crazy to 
assign a new title. A title like that was a perfectly good title to use 
for almost anything. They were cautious about it. They ran it as a 
bi-monthly for a while, about a year. Then it started selling well, 
and so they decided it was a monthly. It continued to sell well. 

By that time I started to publish a lot more what were described 
as “experimental” stories. Ballard’s stuff, and a lot of very good 
stuff by Aldiss. A lot of interesting stuff. And there was a sort of 
outcry from the science fiction readership. But I wasn’t really 
aiming the magazine at the science fiction readership. I also knew 
that was the kiss of death if you wanted to keep your circulation. 
One of the things I didn’t want to do is have this constant self- 
reference to science fiction by other old science fiction stories, the 
science fiction stories people had loved for thirty years, all that 
kind of stuff. I just wanted to get that out of the way. I wanted the 
stories to stand, without any particular generic categorization. 


It took a while. I gradually moved it from a kind of mostly 
traditional science fiction magazine of a fairly high standard, 
then shifted it increasingly to a more experimental magazine. 

Id start a serial running, something that would keep the basic 
readers interested, and then all the other stuff was kind of a bonus 
whether they liked or didn’t like it. I wasn’t trying to convert 
anybody, but I did know from previous experience that the more 
you expose people to something, the more they get used to it, 
the less they start shouting about it. After a while they get used 
to the wheel. That’s very normal. I’ve done that on all of the 
other magazines I’ve worked on. The basic readership screams 
and wails, but then within two or three months at most, you may 
have lost a few, but you’ve also gained the audience that you 
were hoping to gain, plus you’ve got most of the original readers 
who may still be moaning and groaning, but are still there. So it 
worked. 


It was going along all right until the publisher went bankrupt 

as a result of the distributor going bankrupt. Ironically, this had 
been the first distributor I ever had, when I was editing Tarzan 
Adventures, the juvenile magazine that I’d done first when I 

was sixteen. They went belly-up for the second time. The first 
time they’d done it had been the first magazine I’d worked on. 
Essentially the publishers, who were porn publishers—in their 
deepest hearts, that’s what they really were and what they wanted 
to be, it was the business they knew best—basically started 
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pulling all the money out of everything else and putting it into 
pornography, which was going to make them a lot more money 
faster. They ran a few magazines like New Worlds to show that 
they were a respectable publisher, but basically they weren’t, they 
were porn publishers. I think they’re the most successful porn 
publishers in England these days. So it looked as if they didn’t 
want to go on publishing New Worlds. 


Meanwhile, Brian Aldiss had decided to get a whole lot of people 
together to put in for an Arts Council grant. So he got a lot of 
people out of the cultural canon to send letters to the Arts Council 
saying New Worlds should have a grant. Apparently none of 

this would have meant anything if Angus Wilson, who was the 
chairman of the Arts Council Literature Panel, hadn’t already 
read some copies of New Worlds. This was somebody who was 
identified with the Social Novel at its most English. 


Angus Wilson decided we were ok, and so everybody else 

who had never heard of us decided it was ok, and we got this 
grant. What the grant did, which was not really to give us any 
money to speak of, it wasn’t an important grant, it was a good 
psychological grant. It did mean that we could keep going, and 

it was at that point that I made it a bigger size, where previously 
it had been digest size. I did everything that I had planned 
originally to do, to use graphics in a certain way and features in a 
certain way. I wanted art paper, because I couldn’t print paintings 
if I didn’t have art paper, so I got art paper. We started doing a 
lot of stuff from contemporary artists. The pop artists of the day. 
People like Paolozzi. There was a group of us who were more 
interested in the uses of pop culture than anything else. Good 
uses of pop culture. Not kitsch uses of pop culture. And seeing 
science fiction that way. The way in which popular culture and, if 
you like, high culture could come together. This is the one place 
where they do come together, where it is possible for them to 
come together, and both remain equally high and popular culture. 


I saw science fiction as being able to develop intellectual ideas, 
new sorts of ideas, and to produce what people talked about 
existing rather than just talking about it. To have a kind of fiction 
that did respond to the modern age as it was in the 1960s. It had 
something in common with the Futurists, but it wasn’t the same 
kind of self-promotion as the Futurists. For one thing, we never 
called ourselves a group. I never called anything the New Wave. 
That was entirely somebody else’s term. 


LM: That was American... 


MM: It wasn’t American, it was Chris Priest, whom I’ve always 
been at odds with anyway. So to me it was just another piece of 
his bloody crassness. 


LM: Judith Merril used that term too, didn’t she? 


MM: No, Judy Merril called it the New Thing. It was a very 
weird moment, when there were essentially three of us who 
identified with the New Wave as it became. Judy, Harlan 
[Ellison], and myself. I was friends with both of them, but they 
both had fallen out, so it was a very awkward thing anyway. 
None of us really ever disagreed. We had our different tastes, but 
I got on well with the other two. But they were on the outs going 


back for years, the way a lot of these old science fiction writers 
do. The New York ones have all kinds of deep grudges that you 
can’t even begin to guess where they came from. Fred Pohl had a 
grudge against me for years, because he’d assumed that I’d said 
something at a convention. He swore he had a tape of me saying 
it at a convention I’d never attended. 


One of the things I deliberately tried not to do was label anything. 
I took the label off New Worlds. We called it “speculative fiction” 
for a short while, just to sort of merge it. Then we just had a by- 
line which said something like “science, arts, fiction,” because 
that’s what we were doing. Trying to bring all those things 
together. Trying to appeal to the fully literate reader. Again, the 
circulation did very well. We got even better. We were getting 
very good newsstand distribution. Then, and I can’t remember 
exactly how it ran, but we ran two stories in the same issue. One 
was “Bug Jack Barron” by Norman Spinrad, and the other was 
“The Eye of the Lens” by Langdon Jones. I think they were both 
in the same issue. One had a conversation between a character 
and Jesus on the cross. It wasn’t vulgar in any way. There was 
nothing that I would regard as being in any way irreligious about 
It. 


But the distributors got worried about it. There was the Quakers 
on one hand and low kirk Scots on the other, that were the two 
major distributors. Their families were still very much old- 
fashioned families. Since then it’s gone corporate, and it’s all 
changed. But that at that time, both of the major distributors were 
like that, very puritanical. They refused to distribute all kinds of 
stuff. They started getting nervous. And then there was stuff in 
Parliament about it. Because we were getting public money, and 
because, as here [in the US], there are always people who hate 
the ideal of public money being spent on the arts. So there was 
fierce debate in Parliament, blaming somebody, I don’t know 

it was supposed to be, it wasn’t me, obviously, I was just in the 
way. This alerted the distributors even more. So the next thing, 
we discover that they’re refusing to distribute the magazine. 


I went to see them and had an absolutely crazy conversation. 
They had no idea of the laws of libel, obscenity, or anything else. 
They were just nervous, and they just didn’t want to do it. They 
had piles of soft pornographic magazines all over the bloody 
place. And I said, “What is all this? We’re not doing exploitation. 
This is exploitation. And you’re quite happy to sell that.” And 
we were taking all of the actual risks, as we discovered. Luckily, 
I still had a lot of my old press friends, and for some reason 
continued to have friends who were journalists on all of the 
major papers. And every body hated W. H. Smith’s, who was 

the major distributor, because they were so old-fashioned. The 
entire National Union of Journalists hated Smith’s anyway, so 

all they wanted was a story against Smith’s. So this New Worlds 
thing became a ten-minute, flash-in-the-pan cause celebre. Which 
made Smith’s take the magazine back, but after that they got 
very sneaky about it. It had been something they hadn’t wanted 
to do, they felt defeated by it, and as a result they basically 
didn’t distribute the magazine any longer. They just forgot to 
send out bundles to branches and all that kind of stuff. But of 
course they didn’t tell us they were sabotaging us, because we 
were depending on the income from the print run. And there’s 

a long gap before you start to get the information coming back, 


and we realized we just weren’t getting the income. Suddenly 

it just vanished. I went to see them and discovered all over the 
place there were unsold bales. They eventually went back to the 
wholesaler as unsold because they hadn’t actually sent them out 
for distribution. In the end, rather than go bankrupt, I could have 
spent another ten years paying off the debts. Eventually, I went 
quarterly. But I was never that happy with it after that. There have 
been other issues since. But that was it. 


LM: I came across a statement 

in one of your introductions: 

“The story should contain an idea 
essential to SF, and that form and 
style should suit the idea. i.e, the 
idea should not be twisted to suit the 
form.” 


MM: The ideas were more abstract 
than in, say, Astounding, but that’s 
not hard. Maybe “idea” isn’t quite 
the word, but that quote is about 
three hundred years old. My thought 
was that the form should suit the 
subject. It wasn’t a deliberate 
revolution. It was dealing with the 
frustration that was there. And it 
came up with all the other magazines 
that were dealing with the same 
frustrations, all the underground 
magazines of the time. We all used 
the same typesetters, and we all were 
in and out of one another’s offices. 
What was happening in the US 

was somebody like Judy or Harlan 
getting a contract to do an anthology. 
But both Judy and Harlan were 
considerably straighter than I was, 

in the sense of the way they lived 
their lives. They were very, very conservative compared to me. 
And that was true of most of the science fiction people who were 
around, of my generation. 
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I was actually part of a lifestyle, and what I was doing was part 
of that lifestyle. It was just the same as anything else that was 
going on in the Sixties. The political agenda was also there with 
the stuff that I was publishing in New Worlds, the anti- Viet Nam 
stuff, although it wasn’t particularly unusual at the time. One 

of the things I was talking about was discovering a form that 
responded best to the subject matter. I felt that science fiction 
had a lot of techniques which could be very quickly and easily 
adapted to responding quickly to the news of the day. Recently I 
had an English critic called Philip Hensher, who made his name 
as a giant killer, a critic about ten or twenty years ago. Hensher 
was saying around the time of 9/11 that you couldn’t deal with 
9/11 in fiction this soon, all you could have maybe was somebody 
passing the site and getting their responses. And I’m thinking, 
“What the fuck are you talking about?” New Worlds was about 
responding to hot material as it came out. That’s the great thing 
about a monthly magazine. You can move the stuff very quickly, 
and you’ve got a lot interchange between the writers. Something 


few literary historians ever seem to notice. That in the Strand 
magazine, for instance, all of the writers are influencing each 
other. Quite disparate writers. Whether it’s Joseph Conrad 
influencing P. G. Wodehouse or some feature influencing Wells or 
whatever. You’ ll see them in the same magazine. 


LM: I remember a transition from the “kitchen sink” tradition of 
gritty English documentaries to the pop culture fashions of the 
Beatles era. Were you aware of that transition taking place? 


MM: Oh, yeah, absolutely. I was 
in a rock ‘n’ roll band when I was 
sixteen. My rock ‘n’ roll career, 

if you want to call it that, and my 
writing career paralleled pretty 
much all the time. And still, to a 
lesser extent now, do. The whole 
sense of optimism and being able 
to do new things that came up in 
the Sixties. The Labor win gave 
everybody a big flip. Everybody felt 
a lot better for it. It made again for 
optimism. That there was going to 
be more social justice. There rarely 
is. 


LM: We had Jack Kennedy at the 
same time. That’s the last time 
anybody has been optimistic in the 
United States. 


MM: Exactly. So there was this 
whole sense, in the English- 
speaking world at any rate, of 
something really good going 

on. America was much more 
conservative at that point. It was 

a lot less interested in this sort of 
thing. It did come out of Britain. It was a very peculiar thing. 
Then it kind of met. The West Coast [of the US] and Britain kind 
of came together in a sudden movement. Dylan, of course, was 
another link in all of that. It’s very weird, because what we had in 
the Fifties, were all of those old black blues singers coming over. 
I’ve actually met half of the great legends of that. I wasn’t exactly 
bosom buddies with anybody, but because I was in the blues 
scene at the time. All of those guys were being brought over, and 
they were doing incredibly well in England and France. Muddy 
Waters and Howlin’ Wolf, all of those people. There was a huge 
absorption of what was, in a sense, the best of American culture. 
One of the things that happens when you’re looking at America, 
which is the monolith that it has been certainly since World War 
Il, you’re kind of fascinated, anyway, by the culture that’s being 
shown in the movies. You’re getting a huge amount of American 
culture casually. But what you see on the big screen, you know 
can’t be the whole thing. You know that’s not everything that’s 
going on. So if you’ve got any interest in the country, you start to 
look past all that, and you start to find the working-class heroes. 
The folk singers, the blues singers, jazz people, these become the 
heroes. I recon that Joe McCarthy actually did begin the British 
rock ‘n’ roll renaissance, because so many Americans decided to 
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stay in England. 


LM: So what McCarthy did was sort of the equivalent of what 
Hitler did, sending the Surrealists to the US, and then McCarthy... 


MM: ...sent them all back over to Europe. There were loads of 
Americans, good people, making better careers in Europe at that 
time. Including the jazz people, of course. If you’d go to Paris, 
there’s a little street that I used to go to which must have had ten 
jazz clubs, one after another, and you could hear every famous, 
legendary American jazz player coming out of all of these places. 
I could rarely afford to go into them. But you could just hang 
around outside and hear the music. There are a lot of English 
musicians living in Paris now. 


LM: I remember an article by Ballard in New Worlds in which he 
said that there shouldn’t be space opera any more. 


MM: Yeah. I wasn’t interested in space opera. I have a bit of a 
difficulty, in that I don’t actually believe in space. Space stories, 
with one or two exceptions, send me straight to sleep. 200/, | was 
sitting next to Arthur Clarke when I saw the first screening of it, 
and I still nodded off. I can’t help it. There’s just something about 
space. As soon as those big spaceships start coming across the 
screen, I start to feel soporific. It’s just bizarre. 


LM: It seems like you’re more interested in time. 
MM: Yeah, time, identity, circumstance, alternatives... 


LM: ...Taking a character from one trilogy and putting him into 
another trilogy... 


MM: ...take a character from one time, put him in another time, 
in a simple sort of time travel story, that sort of thing. All of 

that is interesting to me. I’ve written several space stories, but 

I never really believed in it. I think the reason that I went to 

the Multiverse, creating this populated Multiverse, is because 

I couldn’t bear the idea of all this blank space out there. In my 
mind’s eye, I had to put other stuff in it. It’s sort of rich. I just had 
a fear of a vacuum. Again, it was time and identity with Ballard. 
That was his constant obsession. 


LM: Whereas Aldiss would write a novel about a spaceship, 
but it was like a world. They didn’t even know they were ona 
spaceship. 


MM: Aldiss is fifteen years older than me, and it makes a 
difference in the kinds of enthusiasms that he developed. Ballard 
and I never really had any strong American genre influence. 

That is, Brian really loved Astounding, and he bought all these 
Astoundings. The only time I really bought Astounding is when I 
was going to take over New Worlds and I thought, ‘I’d better have 
a look at the science fiction that’s come before all this.’ There 
was a big run of Astounding in this old second-hand shop that I 
used to go to, and they were cheap, so I bought this whole damn 
thing, which ran back from the Thirties to the very early Sixties. I 
started reading through them, and I was just appalled at how bad 
it was. I just couldn’t believe it. 


LM: Except for Philip Dick and Alfred Bester... 


MM: ...The Galaxy writers. Ballard and I, if we had any 
American magazine that we liked, it would have been Galaxy, 
which was done by Gold at the time. Gold, being claustrophobic, 
rarely did space stories either. He did The Stars My Destination, 
[Bester] which I suppose is to his credit. Galaxy, edited and 
published by H. L. Gold, was really the magazine that I liked. I 
didn’t even like science fiction. The first science fiction book as 
such that I read was The Stars My Destination, which I bought in 
Paris, because you couldn’t get American paperbacks in England 
at the time. There were all kinds of export controls. I used to go 
to Paris because I loved my American books. Not science fiction, 
but just American literature. I read The Stars My Destination, 
and I thought, ‘Wow, I like science fiction.’ But I don’t think I’ve 
ever read a book that I’ve liked as much as that. To me that was 
ultimate. I’ve been very disappointed ever since. 


LM: You took genre into different dimensions. 


MM: The other thing in New Worlds were all those pop artists 
that I mentioned. They were doing exactly the same thing, 
taking science fiction and turning it into...there’s the Richard 
Hamilton painting in the Tate, I think it’s called “Kennedy As 

an Astronaut”. He’d take a lot of images from science fiction 
magazines. Great science fiction fan. He hated me. Hamilton 
really hated me. He said I was ruining science fiction with all 
this intellectual-artistic claptrap. I don’t blame him, I might have 
hated myself, myself. 


LM: I once went for a job interview for a computer magazine, 
and this kid who was the editor showed me this framed 
manuscript page with red marks all over it, and said ‘I edited 
Asimov! Nobody gets to edit Asimov, but I edited Asimov! What 
do you think of that?’ And I said, ‘I think in editing, less is more. 
I probably would have printed Asimov’s manuscript as written.’ 
So I didn’t get that job. What’s your philosophy of editing? 


MM: Again, you’ve got two different traditions in magazine 
publishing. You’ve the American tradition and the British 
tradition. American is much more hands-on, because it has 
developed much more out of newspaper publishing. As a result, 
you'll have manuscripts just penciled all over. And censored in 
America, which we never had. What New Worlds wanted to do, 
specifically, was to get the best story a writer could produce, but 
not ever do that kind of editing. So I would take the story, and 
if it was American I would publish it with American spelling, 

so that it was published as close to the way the author wrote it. 
English, English spelling. That was my first thing. The second 
was that I wouldn’t do any editing without reference to the 
author. What I was trying to do was bring out what the author 
wanted to say. If I could help them do that, I would do it. You like 
the look of an author, but you know the story isn’t that brilliant, 
but it’s short. So you run it, because you’re saying to the author, 
‘T like your work, and I’m going to run it.’ That one, you might 
run without any changes to speak of at all. And you pay for it. 
These are all important points. If you do those things, then you’ve 
told the author that you genuinely like their work, that it’s worth 
money to you, and that it’s worth printing. Then, when they 
send the next story in, and you’ve got a few things that are a bit 


dodgy with it, then you’ve got a relationship between yourself 
and the author, which allows you to suggest that maybe this 

could be improved. But in the meantime, the author’s already got 
one story sold, so they’re already feeling that this is going to be 
worthwhile, worth doing, worth their while. All I tried to do is to 
tease out the best way that they could get to say what they wanted 
to say. But I never just took a blue pencil and went through a 
manuscript. What I would do is make xeroxes of their story and 
make suggestions on the manuscript, is the nearest I would come. 
Back and forth maybe a couple of times. But not with me ever 
trying to impose my own interpretation on the author’s view. That 
was the important thing. I didn’t want the form, or a form, or any 
idea of form, except form itself, to distort-I wanted to find the 
form that best suited what the author wanted to say. That’s why 

I gradually lost conventional science fiction, because it wasn’t 
suitable for what a lot of writers wanted to say, and gradually 
what they began to realize was that they could pull ideas out of 
science fiction and maybe use them. They didn’t have to take 
everything that went with it. The structural implications would 
follow a genre, and tend to still follow a genre. 


LM: Some writers seem to feel that having their work labeled as 
science fiction isn’t a good thing. 


MM: I never had much of that problem. Ballard didn’t have 
much of that problem. When Behold the Man came out, it was 
reviewed as a straight novel, because it was published by a 
straight publisher. It wasn’t labeled as anything. And it had 
several very large serious reviews in major national newspapers. 
I think probably if it would have come out as science fiction, it 
wouldn’t have done. So, right from the start, I always had a sort 
of dual career. That is certainly true of Ballard. 


LM: Even the Jerry Cornelius novels remind me somewhat of 
Evelyn Waugh... 


MM: Firbank was a big influence on them, as he was on Waugh. 
They were never published or reviewed as genre. I used to sell 
my sword & sorcery novels to paperback, and I didn’t ever think 
they would be anything but paperback. And then they started 
discovering that this stuff was selling well in hardback. I signed 
a contract without really looking at it. They started coming out 
in hardback at the same time as my more ambitious novels, and 
they were going, of course, to the same literary editors, and they 
were going out to the same reviewers. So people started to get 
completely confused. It was relatively late in my career that 
started to happen. It was to do with publishing economics. At a 
certain point--and it’s not true any more—but at a certain point, my 
career distinctly went very fuzzy. Where I would have expected 
to get more reviews, I didn’t get quite as many. Although I’ve 
been very well treated by the press. But the trouble is, you get 
used to it, and if you don’t get certain reviews at certain times, 
you think, ‘Something’s gone seriously wrong here.’ Whereas 
some other poor bastard, it would be the big moment in his career 
when he got a review in the Sunday Times. So it’s a terrible thing 
to get like this, where you’re saying ‘I haven’t been on television 
as many times as I should have had.’ You can get a bit like that. 


I think Star Wars really made things hard for ambitious people 
to come out of the science fiction world. John Sladek, Norman 


[Spinrad], lots of people of that generation, were doing very well 
up to a point, but what happened was that Star Wars made science 
fiction unfashionable in the arts pages again. It had just bloody 
got there. We were all doing very well, lots of media stuff, and 
Star Wars put the boot straight into that. 200/ didn’t. 2001 set a 
standard. But Star Wars started to associate science fiction with 
juvenile fiction again. And once that happened, the fashionable 
literary world distanced itself from it. 


LM: When I asked Jon Courtenay Grimwood to define the 
difference between British and American science fiction, he said, 
“British science fiction is left-wing, and American science fiction 
is right-wing.” I asked China Mieville about that, and he said 
British science fiction is left-wing, but American science fiction 
comes from both the right and the left. 


MM: One of the things that I discovered when I first started 
getting into science fiction is that they’re all pretty conservative. 
I was a founding member of the SFWA, and I think I was the first 
person to leave. There weren’t that many of us at the time, but 

it was growing quite fast. Judy Merril and I and Bob Silverberg 
discussed the VietNam war, and suggested that it would be a good 
thing if the SFWA could put an ad in the various SF magazines 
saying “We members of the SFWA are against the war.” So a 
circular went out, and lo and behold, to our amazement, fifty 
percent of the membership is for the VietNam war. People like 
Poul Anderson and Heinlein... 


LM: China said there was one ad on one side of Galaxy 
magazine of people against the war, and another ad on the 
opposite page of people for it. 


MM: That’s what we had to do in the end. It was ludicrous that 
we thought because we proposed this, we didn’t have to debate 

it. We had to compromise. Brian Aldiss isn’t especially left-wing. 
He’s left-wing in comparison to quite a lot of the people who 
write for the Spectator. He’s left-wing in that he’s more liberal 
than he is not. But Brian’s not much of a lefty. He never was. 
Although we never had any problems. Ballard, although he’s very 
anti this war, Ballard was brought up in a bloody Shanghai prison 
camp. He might have been a bit to the right a few years ago, but 
recently he’s been strongly left-wing. Certainly Iain Watson is 
very left-wing. He hated Aldiss. He thought of Aldiss as being 

a Tory bastard. A long feud between the two of them, entirely 
political. 


LM: And then they ended up both working on the Kubrick/ 
Spielberg A/ film. 


MM: The final irony. Which I thought was very funny. Kubrick 
wanted me to work on that, too. That’s the second film I’ve 
turned down for Kubrick, just from sheer instinct, or because 
other people had warned me. Brian had warned me about that 
one. Kubrick rings me up and asks in his bizarre way, eventually 
getting round to it, “I wonder if you’d like to...” 


“Well, P’Il think about it.” 


Phone Brian, “What do you think, Brian?” 
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“Stay away from it, mate. I’ve been working on it for five years.” 
Kubrick was notorious and famous because he would drive 
writers crazy. I think Brian saw Watson, being his old enemy, as 
it being actually quite a bad thing for him. I was hoping it would 
push the sales of Brian’s books. Of course it wasn’t the best film 
to push the sales of books. 


LM: When I talk to English people about Thatcher, they all hate 
her. 


MM: The New Wave was originally 
associated with English fanzines. 
One of the fanzines was called 
Speculations, put out by a guy 
named Pete something. He was a 
great Thatcher Tory. I remember 
when Thatcher came in, he said, 
“Now good things are going to 
happen. One of the first things that 
happened was that Thatcher pulled 
the plug on his magazine, which 
was doing badly. It had been getting 
subsidies. I thought to myself, “Ha, 
ha.” And then the guy bought the 
only profitable bits of the publishing 
company, and is now a millionaire. 
But in a sense, you don’t have to 

be very far to the left to be anti- 
Thatcher. Thatcher was just hated 
in a way that Bush is here in the 
States. It’s just a kind of visceral 
hatred of the woman, which is quite 
reasonable in my view. I had it too. 


LM: But then her equivalent in 
the States, Ronald Reagan, was 
the most popular President of 
the second half of the Twentieth 
Century. 


MM: True. We also hated Reagan, 
of course. We hated Thatcher and 
Reagan equally. And it’s the same 
with Bush. The very people who are voting for Bush are the 
people that Bush is doing the worst to. There used to be an old 
joke in England about somebody who borrowed a pair of boots to 
walk ten miles to vote Tory. It strikes me that a very large number 
of American voters would borrow boots to walk ten miles to vote 
for George Bush. I read something in the New Yorker, which I 
don’t ordinarily read, about how people’s association of lifestyle 
and their policy, the two are completely at odds. The very people 
who are voting for the lifestyle he’s promoting, are the people 
that his economic policies are most sharply affecting...I know I 
shall not be staying in the States. 


LM: There doesn’t seem to be the belief in organizing for social 
improvement that there used to be. 


MM: I think it has wholly to do with the version of capitalism 
that we-USUK, as I call it, are promoting across the world. 


MICHAEL 
MOORCOCK 


I’m a great believer in wholesome capitalism. I’m not against 

the ordinary business of buying and selling and trading. Honest 
money and honest deals, which are an easy way of establishing 
the fundamentals of legal dealings. But a culture which depends 
almost wholly on lying, a commercial system that depends almost 
wholly on selling an item, and lying about the thing that they’re 
selling, in a way that’s become common now, the lie has become 
part of the tool bag. It’s just one of the things that you pull out if 
you need. That goes through politics increasingly. It didn’t used 
to go through corporate structures as an ideal. 


Reagan was essentially 
deregulating the regulations on 
corporate greed and corruption. By 
allowing all this, you did get better 
breweries, I must admit. American 
beer was pretty terrible before 
Reagan. And that’s why people 
think he was a great man. You’ve 
got a few decent things coming out 
of deregulation. Cheaper phone 
calls. I’m not saying it was all bad. 
But when I was a journalist on 
Fleet Street in the Fifties, business 
journalists were constantly talking 
about ways of expanding, the ways 
that businesses could expand and 
become bigger and richer and 
more powerful, all the things they 
wanted to be. One was to go into 
the public sector, to take what was 
in the public sector at that time, 
which was, of course, a lot more 
than there is now. And the other 
was to go international. 


the albino 


So when Reagan and Thatcher 
both came at the same time, there 
was a culture behind that, which 
essentially still consists of a bunch 
of Canadian Brits and Americans, 
all from that basic Northeastern 
section. It’s up there in those New 
England states, and it goes up to Southern Canada, and it goes 
across to the Western shores, Southwest England. You could 
probably draw a little circle to include that sphere of influence. 
Probably the most powerful people in the world live in that one 
little circle. That’s where they meet, where they socialize, where 
they intermarry. All those things are going on all the time, and 
they have been going on for a very long time. That’s just the 
way things are. It’s not a plot, it’s just what happened. But it 
does mean that when they start to feel that they’re not getting 
enough of their share, which of course is a much bigger share 
than the rest of us get, of the things that they feel they should 
have, they start to take action. Thatcher and Reagan were just the 
figureheads of a very important right-wing revolution that really 
did make a vast difference, particularly in the States, which in a 
sense wasn’t as far ahead with its liberalism, if you like, as the 


countries of Europe. ; 7 


Low-Voltage: Ontological Currents 
Robots in the Fiction of Brian Aldiss and Rudy Rucker 
by Loren Means 


Vladimir Kulyukin, assistant professor in the department of 
computer science at Utah State University, also works for the 
Center for Persons with Disabilities. He said he had an especially 
embarrassing moment involving a speech recognition system: 
“We figured we could speak to the robot in English, and using the 
voice recognition system the robot would interpret the commands 
and obey them. I quickly realized that just wasn’t possible,”, he 
said. He said a blind man found the glitch in the system when he 
cleared his throat and the robot misunderstood the sound to mean 
the man wanted to go to the bathroom. 


“Every time the man cleared his throat, the robot would 
immediately change directions and guide him into the bathroom,” 
he said. “It was an especially embarrassing moment in my 
research,” he added. This anecdote reminds me of Brian Aldiss’ 
story, “All the World’s Tears” from 1957, in which an intruder 
persuades some security robots not to kill him by telling them 
he is a tree. As Aldiss put it in the story: “Smithlao could only 
marvel at the wild man’s coolness. It was a miracle he still 
survived. Had he attempted to run, he would have been killed 
instantly; that was a situation the robots had been taught to cope 
with. Nor would his double talk, inspired as it was, have saved 
him had he been faced with only one robot, for a robot is a 
single-minded creature. In company, however, they suffer from 
a tendency to show off their logic at the expense of the object of 
the meeting. 


“Logic! That was the trouble. It was all robots had to go by. 
Man had logic and intelligence: he got along better than his 
robots. Nevertheless, he was losing the battle against Nature. 
And Nature, like the robots, used only logic. It was a paradox 
against which man could not prevail.” 


Brian Aldiss and Rudy Rucker have written extensively about 
robots throughout their careers. Aldiss has produced robot stories 
between 1955 and 200/, including the very influential stories 
“Who Can Replace a Man?” (1958) and “Super-Toys Last All 
Summer Long” (1969), on which Steven Spielberg’s A/ film was 
originally based. Rucker produced five novels featuring robots, 
including the four novels Software (1982, winner of the first 
Philip K. Dick award), Wetware (1988), Freeware (1997), and 
Realware (2000), which trace a projected robotic evolution, as 
well as The Hacker and the Ants (1995), which, as Rucker puts 
in his non-fiction volume Seek (1999), “is based on the idea of 
evolving robots by testing your designs out in virtual reality.” 


Traditionally, robots have been postulated as fundamentally 
similar to humans. (So have alien life forms.) The conundrum of 
robot stories has been how different the robots are from humans. 
In some cases the robots are indistinguishable from humans until 
found out. Others, like Aldiss’ in “Who Can Replace a Man?”, 
suffer from faulty logic, but are autonomous, can move in the 
world, can cogitate, and can communicate. They are slightly 

less than human. Attempts to create robots in the real world that 
resemble humans or entail enough human-like qualities to render 


them viable enough to qualify as nearly human have failed, and 
such robots are projected another hundred years in the future. 
Instead, new approaches are being applied which are changing 
the way we perceive robots, and the way we perceive humanity. 


Brian Aldiss and Rudy Rucker come from different generations, 
and their approaches tend to reflect, to a certain extent, the times 
in which they established their reputations. Aldiss, as part of 

the New Wave of the Sixties, tended to postulate science as a 
destroyer, and often wrote post-apocalyptic works. Rucker, who 
considers himself a Cyberpunk writer but whom I consider a 
Hard Science Fiction author, tends toward the belief in science as 
savior, or at least as a source of pleasure. Yet both authors tend 
to postulate robots, like aliens, as somewhat deviant humans. Yet 
a paradigm shift took place in robotics at around the time that 
Rucker began writing, in the Eighties, which makes it possible 
for us to look at robotics in a new way. 


Three provocative aspects of contemporary robotics were dealt 
with by Aldiss and Rucker, in more or less predictive ways. 
Robot emotions were dismissed by Aldiss and taken as a matter 
of course by Rucker. Emergence as a way of creating robot 
behavior is anticipated by Aldiss and Rucker. And mind transfer 
to robotic bodies is a contemporary concept that both Aldiss and 
particularly Rucker explored. 


Dr. Cynthia Breazeal of MIT’s Robotics Project says that 
emotion is a fundamental element of intelligent decision making, 
and is fundamental to survival. In a recent presentation in San 
Francisco, Breazeal differentiated between robot emotions and 
human emotions, saying that robot emotions wouldn’t necessarily 
be closer to human emotions than dog or dolphin emotions. She 
also pointed out that robots are not evolutionary. She said that 
David the robot boy in the A/ film had a design flaw in that he 
could not evolve into a separate entity with his own motivations, 
but was stuck with his only goal being loving and serving his 
“mommy.” Breazeal preferred the character of Teddy, the robot 
teddy bear, and is working with the robotics engineers from MIT 
to build an equivalent of Teddy. 


As Cynthia Breazeal and Rodney Brooks put it in “Robot 
Emotion, a Functional Perspective”, the emotion system in the 
robot works by “assessing and signaling the value of immediate 
events in order to appropriately regulate and bias the cognitive 
system to help focus attention, prioritize goals, and to pursue 
the current goal with an appropriate degree of persistence and 
opportunism. The emotive responses protect the robot from 
intense interactions that may be potentially harmful, and help the 
robot to sustain interactions that are beneficial for the robot...the 
emotion system improves the performance of the robot over that 
provided by the cognitive system alone.” 


Brian Aldiss had this to say in 1982 about robots and emotions in 
The Mechanical God: 


“Order is not possible in human affairs, or not at our present 
youthful evolutionary stage; nor will it be until we are reduced 
to a robotlike state of obedience. Robots, being amenable to 

15 
laws and orders, are amenable to order. They make ideal 
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citizens--but only of a dead culture. 


“The ideas robots conform to are, of course, humanity’s ideas. 
But man comprises emotion as well as intellect. Man, being 
whole, is always in conflict with his own ideas. Robots are 
only half human. In consequence, they are able to conform to 
man’s intellectual ideas against which his spirit constantly 
rebels. If...we are to become beings without emotional tone, 
with merely automatic responses to given situations--then 
robots represents in symbolic form the next stage of human 
evolution. In which case, we should take heed of the warning 
and accept a measure of chaos in preference to a rule of logic. 
Such is the message we receive from the novels of Philip K. 
Dick, one of the best robotic-writers, because he generally uses 
his robots as buffers between the living and nonliving. Dick’s... 
robots are paradigms of people isolated through illness, with 
low-voltage ontological currents.” 


Rudy Rucker doesn’t deal specifically with robot emotions in 

his novels, but he said this about them in the interview with him 
elsewhere in this issue: “One of the ideas in A/ is that emotions 
can be viewed as weights that you assign to certain situations. In 
the simplest model, you’d just have a single I LIKE function that 
returns values ranging from, say, minus ten to plus ten. And then 
when you’re planning what to do next, you might simulate a half 
dozen alternative courses of action, evaluate the | LIKE function 
on each of the possible scenarios’ outcomes, and then pick 

the course of action that leads to the situation with the highest 

“T LIKE” rating. You execute that course of action--clik, whirr, 
buzz--then look ahead to your new situation and simulate a half 
dozen follow-up scenarios and so on. The catch is that although 
we can call the I_ LIKE function an “emotion,” it seems like a dry 
computation without all the visceral hormonal gut feel that goes 
with a human being’s liking something. 


I LIKE(You), but do YOU_LIKE(Me)?” 


Emergence is a concept defined by Rudy Rucker in his book 
The Lifebox, the Seashell, and the Soul as “when a computation 
generates an interesting and unexpect pattern of behavior.” 
Contemporary robotics theory tends toward avoiding the concept 
of an over-arching consciousness, preferring to set simple goals 
and allowing the robot to teach itself how to achieve the goals. 
Dr. Dario Floreano of Switzerland demonstrated at a conference 
in San Francisco how his robots taught themselves to avoid walls 
and each other, and eventually taught themselves to fly. Here is 
a quote from Floreano’s article, from the November 2004 YLEM 
Journal: “All one needs to do is continuously pick a robot from 
the tabletop, build another robot just like one on the table, and 
add the new robot to the tabletop. If one wants to maintain a 
number of robots on the table, it is necessary to copy-build at 
least one robot for every robot that falls from the table. During 
the process of building a copy of the robot, one will inevitably 
make some small mistake, such as inverting the polarity of 

an electrical connection or using a different resistance. Those 
mistaken copies that are lucky enough to remain longer on the 
tabletop will have a high number of descendants, whereas those 
that fall off the table will disappear for ever from the population. 
Furthermore, some of the mistaken copies may display new 
behaviours and have a higher chance of remaining for a very 


long time on the tabletop. You will by now realize that the 
creation of new designs and improvements through a process 
of selective copy with random errors without the effort of a 
conscious designer was already proposed by Darwin to explain 
the evolution of biological life on Earth.” 


Both Aldiss and Rucker present robots that teach themselves to 
be intelligent. In “The Comic Inferno” (1963), Aldiss creates a 
robot who writes a very cogent book about human/robot relations, 
and the book’s potential editor assumes that the book was written 
by a human. On meeting the robot, the editor says, “I understand 
your first part, that man has lost instinct and spends what might 
be termed his free time searching for pattern.” 


The robot, who is malfunctioning slightly, says “The rest follows 
from that. Man’s search for pattern has taken many forms. When 
he explores, when he builds a cathedral, when he plays music, 

he is—often unknowingly—trying to create pattern, or rather to 
recreate the lost pattern. As his resources have developed, so his 
creative potentialities have deyatter yatter yak—pardon, have 
developed. Then he became able to create robots ....[Robots] 
complement men and assuage their loneliness and answer their 
long search better than anything they have previously managed to 
invent. “We [robots] fulfill your lives on their deep unconscious 
levels. You need us to complete yourselves. Only now can you 
really turn outward, free, finally liberated from the old instinctual 
drives.” 


Rucker is explicit in Software that robot intelligence is achieved 
by a self-programming robot, as a result of processes set in 
motion by a human programmer. Rucker quotes the human 
programmer, Cobb Anderson, reminiscing about the generation 
of consciousness in the metal-based robots, called boppers: 

“We cannot build an intelligent robot...But we can cause one 

to evolve...No one can write a bopper program...they’re too 
complicated. So instead I set thousands of simple A/ programs 
loose... There were lots of...fitness tests, with the weaker programs 
getting wiped. And every so often all the surviving programs 
were randomly changed...mutated. I even provided for a sort of 
...Sexual reproduction, where two programs could merge.” When 
Cobb Anderson is arrested and tried for treason for causing robots 
to rise up against humans, Anderson pleads, “how was I supposed 
to be able to control a randomly evolving process?” 


The idea of downloading a human consciousness to a storage 
device and storing it is controversial, and obtained currency 
through its exploration in roboticist Hans Moravec’s books Mind 
Children and Robot. Here is what Moravec said in his 1992 
article, “Pigs in Space” in the January 2003 issue of the YLEM 
Journal: It’s possible to anticipate a time, a few decades hence, 
when people spend more time in remote and virtual realities than 
in their immediate surroundings, just as today most of us spend 
more time in artificial indoor surroundings than in the great 
outdoors. The remote bodies we will inhabit can be stronger, 
faster and have better senses than our “home” body. In fact, as 
our home body ages and weakens, we might compensate by 
turning up some kind of “volume control.” 


Eventually, we might wish to bypass our atrophied muscles 
and dimmed senses altogether, if neurobiology learns enough 


to connect our sensory and motor nerves directly to electronic 
interfaces. Then all the harness hardware could be discarded as 
obsolete, along with our sense organs and muscles, and indeed 
most of our body. There would be no “home” experiences to 
return to, but our remote and virtual existences would be better 
than ever.” 


Aldiss postulates human consciousness transferred to artificial 
alter egos in his 1974 novel The Eighty-minute Hour, in which the 
child Choggles encounters one: “Mike Surinat’s silliest Holman 
greeted her—a replica of himself, dressed in velvets and silken 
hose, with an emerald as big as a visiphone dial sulking on a 
ring on one finger. Surinat always said that this alter-ego dressed 
better than he did, thereby relieving him of the necessity of 
dressing at all. 
“You have come secretly to me at last, Choggles! At last you 
have perceived that a real man is too gross, too coarse, for an 
ethereal little creature like you! With me, you can taste forever 
the delights of a chaste and refined love!” 
And later: “And another artificial life was dying. Surinat-in- 
velvets was pushed into the converter by the duty officer in the 
power-plant. He peered helplessly through the glass panel, out 
into the bleak world of reality—a reality he had never know 
but was going to miss. 


“The current came on. A few simple equations tumbled through 
their immemorial hoops. Matter into energy, dust to dust... 
“Surinat-in-velvets clawed at the window until he had no 
claws. Then his atoms buzzed and sizzled, his electric charges 
sparked out along the power cables of the Grad. 


“In his own room, unexpectedly, as he was reaching for an 
intercom button, Surinat experienced an intense orgasm.” 


Rudy Rucker posits the robots’ relationship to Cobb Anderson, 
the human programmer who makes it possible for them to 
achieve intelligence. When Software opens, Anderson is an 
old man whose body is failing. The robots download 
Anderson’s mind into a storage device, and through the course 
of the four novels he is constantly reincarnated into various 
platforms. Rucker puts it this way in Wetware, as Anderson 
speculates: “Already in 1995, when he’d built his self- 
replicating moon-robots, some people had spoken of them as 
a new stage in evolution. And when the robots rebelled in 
2001, people had definitely started thinking of them as a new 
species: the boppers. But what if the bopper phase was just 

a kind of chrysalis for a new wave of higher humans? What a 
thought! Bopper-built people with wetware processors! 
Meatbops! And Cobb could get a new meat body out of it 


” 


too... 


There are three new aspects of contemporary robotics that 

have not been anticipated by Aldiss and Rucker. These are: 
emergence is being seen as unpredictable, surprising. Roboticists 
constantly report that they don’t understand why robots exhibit 
the intelligence they do, when it was not programmed into them. 
The robots learn to do things by manifesting themselves in the 
world, and not just in evolutionary ways. It is reasonable to 
assume that robots will make themselves into something we can’t 
anticipate. Robots are also being designed capable of autonomous 


metamorphosis. They can perceive the need for a different 
configuration to their bodies, and can reconfigure themselves to 
deal with a situation that makes it desirable to do so. Humans 
can’t do that. And it is found that robots can be more effective 
if their intelligence is distributed, rather than centralized. 
Rodney Brooks’ robots have intelligence in each limb, and the 
limbs manifest co-ordination by learning to move in the world. 
Often many small, relatively unintelligent robots are deployed 
in situations in which they band together to accomplish a task. 
Both hardware and software are distributed, to join together 
and split apart in constant reconfigurations. So we see groups 
of autonomous but not really intelligent agents who reconfigure 
themselves individually and reconfigure themselves into groups. 
This is a far cry from the humanoid robots of the science fiction 


tradition. W 


Continuation of Editorial from page 2 


to do more writing. A conversation, however, is different from 
writing. The interaction can generate a relationship among the 
participants that is dynamic in a different way than is writing, 
which requires solitude. Writing is essentially a dialog with 
oneself. A dialog with another person produces a product that 
can’t be produced in solitude. It may be an inferior product, but 
definitely different. 


I’ve been exploring my interviewing style in dialogs with my son 
Daniel, who is just starting his career as an interviewer. I’ve been 
trying to understand why I tend to interject myself so prominently 
in the interviewing process, and then have to delete myself when 
I do the transcription. I think I do it because interview subjects 
don’t expect it. They expect that the interviewer is a journalist 
who wants to report on what they think. I’m definitely not a 
journalist, although neither am I, strictly speaking, a peer of the 
interviewee. I am another artist who wants to share ideas on 
something of a peer-to-peer basis. When this works well, the 
interview subject will arrive at insights that would not be arrived 
at through writing or through the conventional interview process. 
And I felt that I’d missed out on this with Rudy. What Rudy 
wrote is, of course, delightful as always, perfectly capturing the 
bad-boy genius persona he puts forward in his Transrealist novels 
and in real life. 


I met Michael Moorcock when I saw that he was scheduled to 
read at Borderlands books in San Francisco on the date that I was 
scheduled to represent YLEM at SIGGRAPH in Los Angeles. 
So Lasked Jude and Alan at Borderlands to put me in touch 
with Michael, and I was contacted by Michael’s wife, Linda 
Steele. Linda, who was very friendly, told me about being Harlan 
Ellison’s secretary. I told her that Bruce Balfour had told me that 
when he interviewed Ellison, he had to crawl on all fours through 
a low doorway to get to Ellison’s study. Linda told me that Harlan 
was so short, he didn’t even have to stoop to get through that 
door. Linda told me that she and Michael lived in Texas, since 
her allergies didn’t tolerate the climate in London, but neither of 
them could tolerate August in Texas, so they spent it in Inverness, 
CA. She gave me elaborate instructions for how to get to the 
place they were house-sitting, and after a very long drive I found 
a house perched on a mountainside with a ravishing view and 
Editorial continues on page 30 
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Interview With Brian Aldiss 
by Loren Means 


LM: I was delighted with the story you told about the Italian 
woman. 


BA: You have to go back at least sixteen years, to when I met 
this lady. When my wife and I were in San Marino, which is a 
little mountain republic in the middle of Italy, an Italian student 
had asked if she could come and interview me for a paper that 
she was writing. She turned up, and I suppose she would be about 
seventeen then. I thought she was the most beautiful, not just 
beautiful, but there was something very spiritual about her, which 
immediately attracted me. We got on very well. I invited her to 
lunch with my wife and me. That created all sorts of tensions, 
because my wife could see immediately that I was attracted to 
this young lady. Her name was Maria Rosaria. So I suppose in all 
we spent about two hours together, and at the end of that time her 
boyfriend came to collect her, and so we parted. 


And I thought-it has now become a convention in films, but at 
that time I believed it was original with me-I thought, as she 
was leaving, if she looks back, she feels about me as I feel about 
her. And she did look back. That began a strange and platonic 
romance that has lasted now for sixteen or eighteen years. During 
that time, as you might expect, a lot of life has passed through 
both of us. She was convinced she was going to die, because she 
had mammary cancer, and I think cancer elsewhere. Occasion- 
ally she would write to me, and I would respond, but she always 
initiated it. Somehow she saw me as being talismanic in her life. 
I often thought about this lady, but there was nothing I could do 
about it. She lived in Naples, and I lived in Oxford. Besides, I 
was happily married. She got married, she had a child. 


My wife died. Somehow, Maria Rosaria heard about it. She wrote 
to me to tell me how sorry she was, and how I had somehow 
been a sustaining force in her life. At that time I was invited 

over to Rome to take part in a film about Pinocchio. So I went 

to Rome, and stayed in a very pleasant hotel. I invited Maria to 
come and meet me. Sixteen years had passed. When she came, I 
just thought she was the most beautiful girl I had ever seen, now 
mature. Overwhelming lovely. Aesthetic, slender, very beautiful. 
I fell head over heels. And it seemed that she cared as much for 
me. We sat in the garden courtyard of the hotel. She sat on my 
knee and we kissed each other, and we talked long and intimately. 
But her husband was going to collect her later in the afternoon, so 
off she went. 


I couldn’t get her out of my mind. By this time, I was on my own, 
of course. I wrote to her and said, “I’m coming back to Rome, 
I’m going to be staying in the same hotel, the Julius Caesar, will 
you come and spend the night with me? It’s the natural consum- 
mation of our love.” She wrote back and said she couldn’t do 

it. Now whether this was because she was at this stage getting 
on better with her husband than she had been, or whether it was 
Catholicism, I don’t know. But she couldn’t do it. I felt that was 
really the end of the affair, where all the time she was being a 
sort of drag anchor on me. She then phoned me, and said that her 
life was so complicated, she couldn’t do it. But she admitted that 
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all her life, she had felt that her existence was very fragile. She 
hardly knew she existed. Would I write a novel about our love, 
putting her in it? 


I set to work on Affairs at Hampton Ferrers. The framework of 
this novel was the fact that two years earlier, we had celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of Queen Elizabeth II, and I’d been on the lo- 
cal committee in our little village. And that was comical in many 
ways. Affairs at Hampton Ferrers is centered around a celebra- 
tion at the local church, which, rumor has it, has been established 
for fifteen hundred years. In fact, this proves to be radically incor- 
rect. But behind it all, lies the story of Maria’s love for me. All 
the incidents there depicted about the young Italian lady are taken 
exactly from her life. Her being abused as a child, her difficulties 
with her family, it’s all there truthfully. Eventually I sent it to her. 
She received it, and as far as I know, that is the only consumma- 
tion that our love affair has had. 


LM: Do you think she feels she exists now? 

BA: I don’t know. Perhaps she feels she exists only in fiction. 
LM: My wife’s cousin is married to an excellent mystery writer, 
and I was always nervous around him, because I was afraid he 
would write something about us. And I said to her, “In most mar- 
riages, the truth is stranger than fiction, but in our case, we also 
have fiction.” 

BA: I know an answer to that. My friend Kingsley Amis would 
say that a woman would come up to him and say, “Mr. Amis, I 
understand that you’re a novelist.” 

“Ves.” 

“Are you going to write about me?” 


And Kingsley would say, “Only if you’re interesting.” 


I think that it’s not a good idea, actually, to take characters from 
real life. You can take a trait, but you cannot put a real charac- 


ter into a book, because the very force of the narrative alters 
their character. I don’t think I’d do that, although it’s true that 

in Hampton Ferrers, the Vicar there, I cannot help thinking, has 
some resemblance to our Vicar in Old Headington. But I couldn’t 
escape this man. He’s a great friend of mine. Otherwise, I don’t 
think you’d do that. Your characters are distillations of some 
external person, and also part of yourself. It always seems to me 
that to write a novel is much like psychoanalysis. When you’re 
intensively in session, then all kinds of things come out of your- 
self, of which you’re hardly aware. 


This is why I don’t plan my novels. I have an idea, and I’m 
excited by it, and I think I know where it might get to. Then 

I start in. My mother would always say I was like a bull at the 
gate. I always plunge in like this, because it’s a new adventure. 
It’s a new exploration of yourself. Rudy Rucker said he was try- 
ing to get himself into his novels. I try to keep myself out. The 
one laboratory that we have to test our lives is ourselves and our 
own temperaments, isn’t that so? You create all sorts of people 
who may say things that you don’t at all agree with. They may 
be very unsympathetic persons. That’s always a good novelist’s 
trick. That there may be a very sympathetic person who neverthe- 
less goes completely against what you yourself quintessentially 
believe. 


LM: When you’re writing fiction, you can control events and 
people in a way that you can’t in real life. You can make people 
do things you want them to do in fiction, you can manifest your 
fantasies about people you see... 


BA: I tend not to do that. However, my witty and wise lady 
friend notices how many times in my books the parents are disaf- 
fected and disappointing and cold. I hadn’t noticed that myself. 
But that was my experience of my parents. However conscious 
you are as an artist, there are some things of which you necessari- 
ly are not conscious. This is why it’s worth writing a biography of 
someone, in a way that he couldn’t write his own autobiography. 
The biographer worth her or his salt sees something, an underly- 
ing motif, and I supposed that if someone looked in my books, 
they would find those motifs. My novel Jocasta Wife and Mother. 
is newly published. Now there, I depict a very good parent. Not 
only did she marry her son, Oedipus, but by him she has two 
daughters, and she’s extremely kind to them. She has a basic flaw, 
it’s quite true. She could have spoken at one point, and she didn’t. 
But there’s an example of a warm-hearted mother. 


LM: But it doesn’t work out in the end... 


BA: No, it doesn’t. The interesting thing was, having decided to 
do Oedipus Rex on the distaff side, I was, of course, restrained 
within the parameters of the Oedipus Rex drama. I couldn’t get 
round that. From the beginning to the end, I knew what it was go- 
ing to be. I have often seen Oedipus Rex, staged; I once saw An- 
tigone performed in ancient Greek tongue, in the original ancient 
Greek way, where the actors stand in a circle, facing inwards, and 
when it’s their turn to speak, they turn outwards and speak. They 
never leave the stage. When their speech is finished, they turn 
inward again. That’s all the movement there is. This is absolutely 
alien to the way in which we do it. But it certainly circumscribes 
and intensifies the drama. It’s a quintessence from which there is 


no escape. You’re all there, all the time, actually looking at each 
other, until you turn away and address the audience. When I was 
building the novel, I could have a little more latitude. But it was 
interesting to do it within the constraints of the play. 


LM: You had similar constraints when you did Frankenstein 
Unbound. You had to work with those characters and that story. 


BA: That’s quite so. I hadn’t thought of it like that. 


LM: Theodore Roszak in California wrote a novel about the 
Frankenstein story from the perspective of Elizabeth. But he left 
out the character of William, and William is absolutely essential 
to the plot. It seems to me that Roszak broke the rules. 


BA: But I think that every great legend, if Frankenstein is that, 
can be reinterpreted in various ways. My idea at the time was, 
having written Billion Year Spree, where I advanced my theory 
that Mary Shelley was really the mother of science fiction. I 
thought that of all the thousands of books I covered, Franken- 
stein, or, the Modern Prometheus really was the most original 
and the most daring, where a man usurps powers that have 
hitherto been God’s. I felt that most people, hearing this claim, 
would think, “That’s ridiculous! Frankenstein is just a horror 
story.” Because they hadn’t read the book, they’d only seen Boris 
Karloff on the screen. My impulse behind writing Frankenstein 
Unbound was exegetical. To anatomize what went on, and to 
remind people that it had this horrific element, but it was much 
more than that. It had the imprint of a legend. I wanted to redeem 
it from the horror element. Of course, in the end it was bought by 
Roger Corman for a horror movie. The irony there that was much 
appreciated. 


LM: Now you’ve got a new film coming out... 
BA: Yes. Brothers of the Head. 


LM: There was a recent film that I thought might be based on 
Brothers of the Head. It was called Stuck on You, about Siamese 
twins, and it was very successful. But apparently it was based on 
a different concept. 


BA: I think there have been times when stories of mine have 
actually been taken into films. For instance, Groundhog Day, 
although it’s a very different kind of film from the story I wrote. 
The story I wrote was called “Not for an Age,” which is about a 
chap who is doomed to live the same day over and over and over. 
Part of his mind is aware that he’s doing this. It’s a dreadful frus- 
tration. That is really the essence of Groundhog Day, too. And I 
don’t know that anyone else has used that particular trope. What 
am I supposed to do about it? 


LM: That story is also about a guy who has a day of his life 
projected on television over and over again. That sounds like The 
Truman Show. 


BA: Slightly, yes. 


LM: You had a strange experience working on the A/ film, based 
on your story, “Supertoys Last All Summer Long”. 
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BA: Stanley Kubrick always had the idea, even before I went to 
work with him, that David, the android boy, should meet the Blue 
Fairy and become a real boy. 


I said, “Stanley, Blue Fairy, that’s fantasy, that’s not science fic- 
tion.” 


“No? But that’s what’s got to happen.” 


And so, I just couldn’t go along with that. It seemed to me that 
what we should be doing would be creating a new future myth, 
the way he did in 200/ and Dr. Strangelove. But Stanley didn’t 
see it that way. So in the end, we parted company. 


LM: So that’s a story about a bad parent, the “Supertoys” story. 
An unsympathetic mother. 


BA: You’re quite right, yes. 


LM: Then later you wrote 
some followup “Supertoys” 
stories in which the father 
becomes more sympathetic. 


BA: But I would say that 
possibly that had more to do 
with the workings of the plot 
than with any deep analytic 
structure. Short stories can 
deal with deep structures. 
The curious thing was, when 
Stanley first wanted to buy 
my short story, I said to 

him, “You can never make 
this into a big, blockbuster 
movie. It’s just a vignette.” And what he said was that he could 
do it, because he’d done it with a short story of Arthur Clarke’s. 
But the analogy that Stanley used, with Arthur Clarke’s story, 
which, like “Supertoys Last All Summer Long,” was two thou- 
sand words long-it’s called “The Sentinel’—and he blew that up 
into 200/, thus completely changing it. “The Sentinel,” like 200/, 
looks outwards. “Supertoys” looks inward, into the nature of the 
human being. So it wasn’t so easy to do. And Stanley spent ten 
years worrying about my short story. I had written this story for 
the Christmas number of Harpers’ Bazaar, and forgotten about it. 
It came out in 1968. I never thought about it again. But Stanley 
could worry about it for ten years. Why? I could only think that 
he had parents who weren’t interested in him. Now there is a 
documentary that briefly covers his early years, which says that 
his parents always encouraged him. But who knows what the 
truth is. Why should he have been so concerned with that story? I 
never figured it out. 


LM: You said that Kubrick referred to six... 


BA: ...Non-submersible units, to make a film. That’s all you 
need. This was his trouble with making Barry Lyndon. It was 
such a big book. The Thackeray novel. You had to shrink it 
down, because you can’t have infinite scenes in a movie. He said, 
“Maximum, sixty.” That gave him many problems, which I think 
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he resolved. But he said it was much better to take a short story 
and expand it, than to take a big novel and shrink it. One readily 
understands. 


LM: When you write about aliens, as in the story “Outside,” 
aren’t they like robots in that they are simulacra for humans? 


BA: I don’t think that’s the case. With Dark Light Years, those 
creatures, the Utods, are as far from being human beings as they 
can be. But they’re sentient creatures. As you remember, they 
wallow in their own excreta, because it’s good for their skins. 
Since they’re vegetarian, it doesn’t stink much. 


LM: So you would differentiate an alien from a robot? 


BA: Oh, yes. Because, after all, a robot would have been created 
by man, and so there is a chance that we will understand them, 
whereas, an alien is much more tricky. To use a current phrase, 
we don’t know where they’re coming from. 


LM: So there’s more you can 
do with an alien? 


BA: Yes. Although, of 
course, Asimov used his 
robots for a series of intel- 
lectual and logical problems. 
I thought that was very good, 
very interesting. Where the 
robot in some cases becomes 
a higher construct. Indeed, 
he has computers, the 
ultimate in robots, ruling 
the whole world. But I don’t 
know that I’ve ever thought 
very deeply about robots. I have funny androids in, for instance, 
SuperState. They’re such a damn nuisance during the day that 
they get locked up in the cupboard. They’re still perfectly con- 
scious, and they’re standing around asking each other questions: 


“Do you think we could ever rule the world?” 

“Who gave you that idea?” 

“T heard it someone say it.” 

“Why should we rule the world?” 

“Well, we’ve got to know everything first.” 

“Do you know everything?” 

“Yes, I do know everything.” 

“Do you know how we get out of this cupboard?” 

LM: You wrote a story about a robot that taught itself to be intel- 


ligent enough to write a book, and it fooled a human into thinking 
the book had been written by a human. 


BA: Did I really? 


LM: Yes, “The Comic Inferno”, in 1963. And that reminded me 
of a concept in contemporary robotics where robots teach them- 
selves things, although they don’t get all that smart... 


BA: Thank God for that. 


LM: It seems to me that you pos- 
tulate aliens that are very different 
from us, but your robots are similar 
to us, but simpler... 


BA: ...and also, they’ve, ina 
sense, always been around us. At 
least we were there for the chris- 
tening, the initial programming. 
They may develop alien traits, but 
they’re still around with us. Now, 
an alien is quite different. He’s 

an intruder. He’s the Other. If you 
want otherness than the human 
race, you have to look for an alien. 
Not for a robot. A robot represents 
a kind of dead person. That is to 
say, it can’t have romantic notions. 
It wouldn’t be very useful to pro- 
gram romantic notions into. 


LM: But you wrote a story called 
“Working in the Spaceship Yards,” 
where a woman goes off with a 
robot. I would imagine that robot 
had romantic notions. 


BA: Yes, but don’t forget, that 
story was published in Punch. 
Indeed, I quite like that story, be- 
cause it does raise all sorts of ques- 
tions about how humans behave. 
What are they doing in the Space- 
ship Yards? They’re building these 
mighty ships, that go out into the cosmos, and are never seen or 
heard of again. Then there’s the question of how much carpeting 
do they need in the damn things. Someone’s stealing the carpet. 

It is essentially a funny story, but it’s one of those funny stories 
that cut deep into the way humans behave, I believe. Why have 
they built this thing to go off into the cosmos? We find it perfectly 
plausible that they should do that. Why? 
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LM: You just finished a new novel, Walcot. 


BA: Ihave finished it, but it wouldn’t let me go. So that even 
last week, I was adding pieces, because it’s one of these “baggy 
monsters,” as Henry James said. To escape from it, on Thursday 
last I started another novel. But you asked me about Walcot. Well, 
Walcot is an ambitious novel. It’s about the life of a family, the 
Fieldings, throughout the Twentieth Century, from beginning 

to New Year 2000. I loved this idea directly I thought of it, and 
started in with my usual rashness. But then, the question rapidly 
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arises, is it going to about the family, or is it going to be about the 
Twentieth Century? You have to include various events to mark 
their lives. That’s the way our lives were marked. You remember 
the Cold War? You remember World War II? Some of us do. You 
remember Viet Nam? You remember the Presidents and the Prime 
Ministers that we had? 


These really have to come into the story in some way or another. 
How to get them perfectly, per- 
fectly to interlock with the family 
has proved very difficult. ’'ve now 
rewritten the novel three times, 
which I don’t usually do. The 

first rewrite, when I finished it, I 
thought it was an absolute failure. 
I talked about this to my lovely 
friend Alison, and she said, “No, 
you’re just thinking negatively. 
You just need to give it a little 
more attention, because it’s such 

a good idea.” That I did, and she 
was right, and I did improve it. 
But along the line, I felt something 
was missing. I couldn’t think what 
it was. Then, I thought it was 
something missing in me. I don’t 
know what that was. It was an em- 
pathy that I’d always had before, 
with my characters. 


I started to worry, thinking, “Well, 
you’d better face it, you’re getting 
on. Perhaps you are already living 
under the first delicate shadows of 
Alzheimer’s. To be frank, I was 
rather excited about this prospect, 
because it was going to be a dif- 
ferent mode of being. But then, I 
thought the prospects were pretty 
dismal. I went and had various 
tests. But at that point, I had kind 
of run out of juice. I was meant 
to be Guest of Honor at PhilCon. And as the time got nearer, I 
thought “I cannot go. I cannot force myself to get on that plane. 
And if I got there, it would be no good. I wouldn’t have anything 
I could tell them.” I had to cancel. I still feel bad about that. They 
were extremely good, they were extremely sympathetic. But I 
didn’t tell them actually what was wrong. I just said I was feeling 
ill. So I was. But now I’ve undergone many of these Alzheimer’s 
tests, and I’m partly convinced that whatever my problems are, 
the problems are with the novel, and they aren’t actually anything 
to do with the big A. We shall see about that. 


THE SUSMRISH 


Meanwhile, what about Walcot? Well, I’m very confident. When 
I’ve written a novel, I send it off, and someone will publish it. 
But in this case, I sent it to a pretty young woman who had been 
my editor with the Cretan Teat, which was published by Stratus 
Books. She was extremely good, and acute. So I’ve sent her Wal- 
cot, to say, “Read this. See if there’s something missing in here. 
What do you think?” When I get back, her report will be awaiting 
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to me. Slowly, it has got better. The last rewrite, in many respects, 
I’m very pleased with it. It has so much in it of reflections on hu- 
man life, or dramatized pieces of human life, some of which are 
funny, and some of which are extremely sad and moving. For that 
reason, I like it very well. But whether it’s the complete entity 
that I wanted, I don’t know. Meanwhile, I’ve started on my new 
novel, and that’s fine. 


LM: It doesn’t sound like Walcot is a science fiction novel. 


BA: It definitely isn’t science fiction, although it ends... There 
are two difficulties about this novel. They are not my difficulties, 
but they are the difficulties that might beset a reader. One is that 
it is told in the second person singular. “You did this.” But this 

is not just a stylistic whimsy. It’s because, as you discover in the 
final chapter, after the main character dies, he goes to a kind of 
after-life where his story is then retold to him, to teach him les- 
sons about his life, and to teach the thing that is dealing with him 
about his life. You see that the whole setup of human life is in the 
nature of an experiment by these super-beings, only they’re not 
beings. They’re not machines, and they’re not human. They’re 
something that we can’t actually get our minds around. 


He says, “Why are you doing all this? Why this elaborate setup?” 


They say, “You’re a time-bound creature. Time is the medium in 
which we sent you. If we explained to you what we were doing, 
you’d never understand.” 


That’s the end. In a way, it does turn out actually to be a science 
fiction novel. But throughout the book, no. When I sent it to 

my agent, first of all, he hated, A, that it was told in the second 
person singular, and B, that it ended up on another plane. There’s 
no doubt that it does present a challenge which the ordinary novel 
perhaps doesn’t do.. 


LM: I asked Greg Bear and Samuel Delany to tell me who they 
thought was the most experimental science fiction writer, and 
they both named you. 


BA: Well, you see, I’ve never actually stuck to the formulae. I 
always wanted to be a writer. If you’re a writer, you have status. 
If you’re an SF writer, you don’t have status. And I wanted status. 
I didn’t want to get rich. I’d like to be applauded by the fans, but 
I think you should take that humbly, with a pinch of salt. Why do 
we come to conferences and conventions? Because we’re really 
all outsiders. When we all get together, there is at least something 
we can agree on: our love of things that don’t exist. It’s very 
strange. But I think that I’m a Steppenwolf. So I live among the 
ordinary people, but I can never actually be one of them. And yet, 
when I come to a science fiction conference, I can never agree 
with them, either. Does this mean to say I disagree? No. I go 
around saying, “Yeah, I suppose so.” There’s nowhere I feel in 
complete rapport. 


LM: I was talking with Michael Moorcock about New Worlds, 
and he mentioned you several times as contributing positively to 
the magazine. He looked back upon that time as a time of great 
optimism. On the other hand, China Mieville described it as a 
“banquet among the ruins,” anticipating the disasters of Thatcher 


and Blair. How did you feel during that time in the Fifties? 


BA: I didn’t feel like that, but then, China is of a different gener- 
ation. He can do his own scan on it. It was suddenly a time when 
England was awakening after the awful hangover of the war. On 
VE day, there were great celebrations, but after that, grim reality 
settled in. It was really hard slogging. So many of the houses had 
been demolished. People were coming back out of the services, 
often not liking what they saw, feeling they’d grown apart from 
their wives. And indeed, their wives feeling that they had grown 
apart from the men. So it was a time of great strain, tremendous 
difficulty all the way around. We were broke, because we'd sold 
most of our assets to Roosevelt in exchange for old destroyers, 
lease-lend. For instance, all of our investments in South America, 
where we had built all the railroads, they went to the USA. So we 
really were down on our uppers. That was a very difficult period. 


And then, as for the magazines, they were run by Ted Carnell, 
who was an honorable man. He was forced mainly to publish 
stories that had been sent over to the USA, submitted from over 
here, and they had been rejected. They were written in a sort of 
quasi-American idiom, and were pallid imitations of the real 
American thing. Honestly, they weren’t much good. But Ted 
always brought the mags out regularly. Then came the time 

when Ted died, and the magazines were sold, and this was when 
Moorcock got New Worlds. When we managed to get this grant 
from the Arts Council. There was then a very good man. Indeed, 
his name was Goodman. He became Lord Goodman, and he was 
in charge of the Arts Council of Great Britain. Mike and I went to 
see him, expecting a long argument, and said “We want to launch 
this science fiction magazine, and print it on proper paper.” 


“All right,” he said, “how much do you want?” 
“Well, I don’t know. One and a half thousand an issue?” 
“Yes, all right, yes.” And it was done. 


So it was a time of opportunity, too. We were all left-wing. You 
never thought about it.. We were socialists. I’d been a Communist 
when I was in the army, because I couldn’t stand the officer of the 
ranks. Once Mike took over and the new New Worlds was being 
published, the old gang that had gone to conventions disappeared, 
and a new lot of intellectual guys came. Long-haired guys, bright 
ideas. It was quite extraordinary. It changed almost overnight. 
Charles Platt, Mike’s co-editor, was selling copies barefoot on 

the corner in Notting Hill Gate. It was extraordinary. It was like a 
revolution. We were all agog with it. 


Mike wouldn’t pay you. I can’t remember—did he pay me? I 
can’t think that he paid me. But, you know, you did it for love of 
it. And, of course, Mike exceeded his norms. So he had to fund 
it, too. Mike would get his wife to lock him up in a room for 

the weekend, with a thermos of coffee and a bottle of whiskey 
and a typewriter, and there he’d write an Elrick fantasy over the 
weekend. When it was done, first draft, he’d send it to Lancer 
Books in the States. Lancer would send him a thousand bucks for 
everything. Enough to produce another issue. Later, Mike had to 
buy those books back from Lancer for a great deal of money. But 
by then, he was getting rich himself. 


I used to go and see him, and he had this door that was sort of 
open to everyone, but eventually it had a notice on it that said, 
“Fuck off.” And as he got more and more desperate, there would 
be more notices. There would be a big notice at the top that said, 
“Don’t just fuck off, FUCK OFF!” The pressure on Mike was 
terrific. It was too good to last, really. But I don’t think that was 
an opening for Thatcher. I don’t know how Thatcher got in, but 
it was because of government mismanagement. That’s why one 
government falls and another one comes in. 


LM: Moorcock was saying that he was trying to join high art and 
pop culture. Was that something you were trying to do? 


BA I don’t know that I ever put it like that. But I always wanted 
not to write a Ted Carnell sort of science fiction. I always wanted 
to write something different. 


LM: You were older than Moorcock and the others, and already 
established in your career before they came along. 


BA: Yes. And when Judy Merril did her book on Swinging Lon- 
don, she had to get something from me, to say I was part of the 
New Wave. It would have been easy to jump on that bandwagon. 
I said “No, I’m not the New Wave. I’m an old rock. The sea is 
foaming around me. I’m not New Wave, I just write this way.” 
Many a year has gone by, but you always miss that excitement 
when you were young, or moderately young, and this great thing 
is going on. 


LM: When I went to Europe last year, I found amazing vitality in 
London, but I was disappointed in Paris. 


BA: What can you say in defense of Paris? Paris is Paris. It is an 
amazing, lovely city. There’s a lot of art that goes on, but along 
well-worn paths. The avant-garde is no longer the avant-garde. 
They still paint abstracts, but increasingly they’ re abstracts for 
decor. They’re not for breaking your fucking heart, or whatever 
abstracts were for. 


LM: I think of computer art as a manifestation of science fiction 
concepts, like robots and space travel. 


BA: That’s certainly right. Science fiction has spread so much. 
The first computer games were all done by science fiction buffs. 
And now, if you go to a convention, many of the guys there are 
mega-rich, while in the old days they were all dirt poor. When 
you think of the art of the cinema, how rapidly that is now chang- 
ing more and more, because you can study the damn things on 
DVD. You can look at them and study them scene by scene. Film- 
makers must be doing that, too. It must be changing the whole art 
of everything. It’s a very powerful medium. 


LM: It seems that computer animation, like robotics, is con- 
cemed with reproducing humans. Why do we need to reproduce 
humans, when we already have humans? 


BA: It’s the wish to be Victor Frankenstein , and create your own 
person in some extraordinary way. 


LM: I’ve gone to several readings where people from the audi- 
ence asked the authors if they thought that now everything is 
science fiction. Most of them seem to agree that it is. 


BA: If my grandfather came back today, he’d be lost on every 
score. He couldn’t believe it. The cars, everything. He couldn’t 
believe these gadgets [tape and digital recorders]. He couldn’t 
believe the digital watches. But then, the guys that walked on the 
moon, Neil Armstrong, he had a windup watch. Things have ad- 
vanced so far, that in that aspect, they are science fiction. I think 
my grandfather would think it was utopia. Particularly, if he had 
to go to the dentist, or had to go to hospital. There you would find 
the major advances. 


LM: Richard Calder was saying that space operas were retro- 
grade. But you’ve written several space operas. 


BA: Have I written space operas? Well, I did one that was delib- 
erately a “Space opera,” Eighty-Minute Hour. Which is kind of a 
take-off on the idea of an opera. It is operatic, in essence. What 
else have I written? 


LM: Starship. 


BA: It’s about claustrophobia. It’s about the fact that your life 
has been predestined for you. You’re trapped in circumstances 
that others have devised. That’s what Starship is about. Non-stop. 


LM: They changed the title in the US, and gave it away. You’re 
not even supposed to know you’re on a spaceship until near the 
end. 


BA: That was the klutz, when it was published. It’s hardly a 
space opera. When I wrote that, I felt intensely that I was portray- 
ing the pre-ordained circumstances in which I was then having 

to live, and that I couldn’t escape from. By writing that novel, I 
did manage to escape from them. But then, you see, this is the 
power of science fiction as a metaphor. It was translated all over 
the world. 


The Poles translated it, and they invited me over to a convention, 
and said, “Hey, Brian, you know, Non-stop is on the best-seller 
list. It’s number two.” 


Of course I immediately wanted to know what was number one. I 
said, “How come it’s so popular?” 


“Well, it’s not science fiction. It’s about living under commu- 
-) 
nism = 


A big light bulb lit. Yes, of course, you could understand, the 
restriction of circumstances fitted exactly. It was a good metaphor 
for what was happening to the Poles. It was very interesting. I’ve 
always thought it was this power of science fiction, to travel. 

That is something intensely valuable. If I wrote a novel set in, say 
Maidenhead, it would sell a lot in Maidenhead, but do you think 
they’d be interested in Tokyo, or Philadelphia? No. But if you set 


it on Mars, it will be interesting most places. - 
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Interview With Gregory Benford 
by Loren Means 


LM: In my British science fiction issue of the YLEM Journal, 
Richard Calder suggested that writing space opera was 
retrograde. But I can’t imagine your work without the element of 
space opera. 


GB: Maybe I’m retrograde, then. You haven’t had a chance to 
read David Hartwell’s introduction to his new book on the new 
space opera. The term changed its meaning through my lifetime. 
When Bob Tucker invented the term in the Forties, it had a 
pejorative tone for sure. But it’s gotten transmogrified, starting 
in the late Seventies, until it now means what it properly should 
mean, which is large-scale science fiction. It was jargon because 
it was derived from “horse opera” and “soap opera,” terms of 
the Thirties. There’s nothing particularly pejorative about it, 
intrinsically. I just wrote an essay for the Amazon Shorts on the 
“High Frontier.” It had a long piece about Brit space opera, but 

I cut it down considerably for the final draft. What’s striking 
about it is that no one does any economics in these space operas. 
You can never figure out how anybody makes any money. The 
extreme form is Iain Banks’ anarchist future in which, essentially, 
it costs nothing to manufacture anything, and everybody is rich. 
China Mieville has a degree in economics, but doesn’t seem to 
use anything about economics. I link it to the old Star Trek future 
without money. You have to ask yourself, “How did they carry 
out transactions?” 


LM: In your Mars novels, you constantly show how expenditures 
have to be justified. 


GB: Economics enters into everything, and everyone knows 

it, but fiction writers don’t ever seem to be comfortable talking 
about it, except in terms of greed versus eternal beauty, or 
something like that. It’s weird to me, because space is the place 
totally determined by economics. So far there hasn’t been, except 
for communications satellites, a marketable commodity to be 
gotten in space. When you think about what we probably will do 
in space that would be economically viable, you get a completely 
different outcome than these guys and their space operas, which 
are mostly about warfare. One of the embarrassing things about 
China Mieville is the contrast between his fiction and what I 
gather to be his politics, in that he’s an extreme old retrograde 
form of Marxist, (again, it seems as though he’s learned no useful 
economics). He seems to favor a kind of a peaceful socialist 
future, but his books are full of warfare and slaughter. 


LM: And monsters. 


GB: Right, and monsters, which are obviously from his id, a la 
Forbidden Planet. They appear to be the monsters of capitalism, 
or something. It’s a little hard to tell. That’s one of the reasons I 
have never been able to finish a China Mieville novel. Beautifully 
written at the sentence level, but fundamentally incoherent to me. 


LM: I asked the British writers about the political differences 
between the US and Britain, and the consensus was that British 
science fiction writers are all left wing, and they don’t know what 
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a Libertarian is. And at the [AFA Convention in Ft. Lauderdale, 
John Kessel stated on a panel that you and the other West Coast 
writers, Vernor Vinge, David Brin, and Greg Bear, are all right- 
wingers in the camp of Heinlein and Jerry Pournelle. That didn’t 
seem to me to fairly characterize your politics. 


GB: No, nor Brin’s, nor Bear’s. The problem is that Niven 

and Pournelle tend to suck all the air out of the room, and the 
Brits think totally in terms of them. Understanding politics 
demands travel. Europe is blandly center-left, not much variation. 
Absolutely right, the Brits don’t know who the Libertarians 

are. The strange thing in Europe is that the political spectrum 

is actually very narrow. They don’t see it that way, but that’s 
because they have always imagined that they are the guys who 
invented political ideas, though actually they’ve invented the bad 
political ideas. The Europeans gave us the psycho-history. The 
Europeans responded to the American Revolution with a furious 
redoubling of energies in the face of the need for innovation, and 
they invented first the French Revolution, which was a disaster, 
particularly for the French, but then they invented these major 
“isms,”--Marxism, Fascism, and Socialism, all played out in 

the Twentieth Century. The first two have been unmitigated 
catastrophies for the world, and the third is actually, I think, a 
form of Alzheimer’s in that it ages societies prematurely because 
it’s mostly irresponsible. We were just living in Italy for over 

a month, and for me it was really striking to see the change 

of attitude among the Italians. I’ve been to Italy many, many 
times, and they’re obviously much more worried now. You see 

it physically—there’s far more defensive architecture in Europe 
generally, but particularly in Italy. Taxes rise, theft and vandalism 
grows. A quarter of the Italian economy has gone underground 
and is no longer taxed, because they steadily raised taxes, 
because the Social Security-type program the Italian government 
had went bankrupt six years ago, just as ours will within twenty. 


They had to start taking money out of general revenues. 
They’re getting poorer and poorer. Taxes are larger, the welfare 
load is larger, and that’s happening throughout all of Western 
Europe--the slow squeeze of the Socialist python. That’s why 
the Europeans don’t have a foreign policy any more—because 


they can’t afford to. They’ve got a military, but it’s essentially 
ineffective. They won’t fight, and everybody in the world knows 
they won’t fight. They wouldn’t even put troops on the ground to 
try to solve the Bosnia and Kosovo crisis in the Nineties. They’ll 
do peacekeeping, and that’s it. The Europeans have produced all 
of these ideas that didn’t work, and they’ve narrowed their own 
perception of what is possible politically, a curiously constrained 
debate in Europe over dividing the ever-shrinking pie. 


LM: I understand that Europe has an increasing aged population 
coupled with a fall in the birthrate. So there aren’t enough new 
people coming along to contribute to the economies. 


GB: Except immigrants, and even there, they have weirdly 
preferred Muslim immigrants over Chinese or Indian, and are 
paying an enormous price for that now. The Brits are about to 
expel over two thousand Muslims. It’s a time bomb. I wrote a 
short story set in France seven or eight years from now, called 
“The Man Who Wasn’t There,” about an operation to take down 
a Muslim terrorist cell that was operating out of a mosque. It’s 
full of technologies that are being developed but haven’t been 
deployed yet. There’s a whole raft of extremely sophisticated 
stealth technology that is going to come into being in the next 
five years. It follows on an event that was almost unnoticed in 
the American media, that I think is very important. We started to 
deploy a panoply of robot war machines in Iraq, and it’s gotten no 
coverage in the United States. We have robot infantry, robot mine 
seekers and destroyers, and of course the Predator robot aircraft 
we ve been using for years, to minimize American casualties. 


LM: I did an interview with Helen Greiner from iRobot, who did 
the Roomba robot vacuum cleaner. 


GB: I read it, and I have a Roomba. 
LM: They’re making a robot that finds bombs. 


GB: They also did some of the work on the robot infantry that 
can fire ten thousand rounds a minute. Robot assault--that they’re 
using right now. 


LM: You sent me an article called “Bioethics While the Clock 
Runs.” Has that been published? 


GB: I wrote it as an op-ed for the Frankfurt Zeitung, for which 

I am an occasional columnist, but I’m going to expand it, along 
with Michael Rose, into a long article about what I see as the 
coming clear collision between the bio-troglodytes and the people 
who want to live longer, that is, us. I got into this a long time ago, 
because I noticed that cloning is used as the poster child of the 
bio-reactionaries, and I happen to be a clone, an identical twin. 

I noticed that people would make these grandiose statements 
about cloning, which included natural clones, but they didn’t 
even think about that. And that, to me, was the alarm bell. These 
people were proclaiming moral principles, apparently without 
knowing anything about biology, and they didn’t even notice that 
they already included one half of one percent of the human race 
already, declaring them to be unethical beings, or “destroying 
human uniqueness”—that’s a direct quote from Kass, the head of 
the President’s bioethics board. He goes on and on about human 


uniqueness, without ever seeming to notice that cloning is one of 
the standard methods that nature uses to reproduce. It’s a huge 
success in the plant world, and less common in the animal world. 


So I wrote a piece for Reason magazine in the early Nineties 
about the potential in biotechnology, and how it would 
immediately confront people who favored control with a true, 
burgeoning revolution, and that’s just what’s going on now, I 
think. The California Stem Cell Initiative is being blocked by a 
small consortium of anti-abortion freaks and their lawyers. An 
initiative that passed by more than a two-thirds majority last year 
hasn’t gone into effect because it’s stalled in the courts. Many 
believe that it will be stalled for at least another one or even two 
years, because the legal profession is mostly about stalling and 
billing. So the will of the voters is not being carried out, three 
billion dollars is stuck, and the bonds can’t be issued because the 
court issued a ruling against it. 


LM: And yet, the current stem cell research is using stem cells 
from the person who is going to be affected, so it’s no longer a 
question of abortion. 


GB: Right, but the anti-abortion people see this as the opening 
wedge. So, one of the things that has to be fixed in this society, 
is removing the blocks to the will of the majority. In fact, our 
whole economy increasingly is becoming less efficient because 
it’s being dominated by the courts instead of actually functioning 
as a market. 


LM: When I interviewed Greg Bear, he suggested that there’s 
an element of contemporary evolution that’s not just chance 
operations, that there’s an intelligence embodied in it. 


GB: Yes. Aside from Bear’s own ideas about the self- 
organization of very, very simple forms, (an interesting idea, 
certainly), we don’t know whether the fundamental chemistry 
and physics of the universe has a bias in any particular direction. 
This goes to the whole problem of how precariously balanced 
are the various parameters in physics and maybe even chemistry. 
A simple example is that if the ratio between the binding energy 
of the neutron and the proton were significantly different, you 
wouldn’t get any interesting elements in the universe except 
hydrogen. To what extent can you read any intention into that 
fact? Probably none. And there are other myriad examples of 
such simple things. I think this is just evidence of how little we 
know, that’s all. It’s not evidence of mysterious design. 


We’re in danger of repeating an old theological error, called the 
god of the gaps. If you see a portion of the physical world and 
you can’t understand how it works, well, that must be where God 
is operating. The problem is, as soon as you do understand it, 
that door slams, closes that gap. Theologians learned to not use 
that strategy because it could be undermined in sometimes a very 
short time. It was literally argued in the Nineteenth Century that 
we couldn’t explain why the sun shines, and that maybe it was 
providential. Well, we solved that problem in 1938. Hans Beta 
did. As soon as nuclear energy became apparent to people like 
Rutherford in the early Twentieth Century, the writing was on 
the wall. It was clear you could solve that problem eventually. 

So I think it’s kind of a fallback to the redoubt strategy to go to 
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Intelligent Design or any other kind of reading of a message into 
the universe. 


Not that I think that we understand the universe’s origin or 
operation all that profoundly now. We’re learning more, but 

I’ve lived long enough to see a number of scandals occur in 

the evolution of physics and cosmology. For example, George 
Gamow published the first analysis ever of the Big Bang in 1948. 
It was a way of producing some of the elements—an outstanding 
question at the time—and predicted the background radiation of 
a temperature of about ten degrees. But no one looked for that 
radiation. In fact, it was not discovered until about seventeen 
years later, by accident. Which is, I 
think, a scandal. People just didn’t 
take seriously enough the theoretical 
ideas of the time. 


A similar scandal is the discovery 
five years ago that the universe’s 
expansion is accelerating, and that 
about seventy-two percent of the 
energy density in the universe comes 
from something unknown. It’s 

not matter of any kind. It acts as a 
pressure accelerating the expansion. 
No one even now has a clue about 
what it is. This strongly suggests 
that we don’t know enough about 
the universe to reach any kind of 
grandiose conclusions, like are there 
extra dimensions and so on, or to 
give them very much credence. We 
need many more firm facts before 
we can start to formulate truly 
profound cosmological conclusions. 
You can read this failure to see 

that the so-called Cosmological 
Constant was so significant, as a 
scandal in itself. Routinely, eight to 
ten years ago, people believed the 
Constant was zero, and it turns out 
to be huge, and still not understood. 
We shouldn’t be so sure about our 
prejudices. 


LM: When I went to see Roger Penrose, he said that he was 
uncomfortable with string theory because he didn’t like all those 
dimensions. He said four dimensions was plenty. 


GB: That’s an example of a bias. And it may be right. Thank God 
it’s at least checkable. There are experiments that probably within 
a decade will tell us if there are any really plausible reasons to 
believe in extra dimensions. The experiment I expect to first show 
this is not in the particle accelerator, but rather in cosmic rays. 

If there are extra dimensions, gravity can become more intense 
on extremely short scales, and then you can produce some very 
small black holes from gravitational collapse of particles. When 

a cosmic ray collides with an atom in our atmosphere, then you 
can see the evaporation of that black hole. Assuming they do 
evaporate, another big assumption. So we may be able to check 


that theory within a decade. But there is no end to the making of 
theories. 


LM: You wrote about extra dimensions in Beyond Infinity. 


GB: Yes. I promiscuously used extra dimensions and the 
possibility that we will not only discover them but actually be 
able to interact with them as a feature of this very far future. 
Beyond Infinity occurs over a billion years from now, so things 
have happened. I deliberately chose a really huge number. I like 
it because the Earth will not actually be inhabitable in a billion 
years. It will be too warm. So people still living on it means 
that we have engineered the solar 
system. Which becomes evident in 
the second half of the book when 
you notice that all of the furniture 
has been moved around. That’s the 
kind of engineering that will be 
necessary if we are to persist for a 
very long time in this solar system. 


LM: Are you going to continue 
writing novels? 


GB: Well, I’ve had a novel out 

for five months now called The 
Sunborn, which is the sequel to The 
Martian Race. | wrote it just for 
fun, because it has a large number 
of really radical ideas in it. And I 
also owed one more novel to Time- 
Warner. I don’t know if I’m going 
to write any more novels. I’ve been 
involved with non-fiction a lot. 
Elisabeth [Benford’s wife] and I are 
just finishing a book called Beyond 
Human, about the emergence of 
robotic and cyborg technologies, 
and what they will mean in human 
society over the next few decades. 
So I’m not sure when I’Il write 
another novel. After all, it’s in the 
Constitution that I don’t have to. 
“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


LM: I attended a panel your brother Jim was on, and in his 
introduction he said that you had retired. I assumed that meant 
retired from teaching... 


GB: He got the tense wrong. I’m going to retire in about a year 
from being a regular professor at UC Irvine. I’m going to become 
what’s known as “Research Professor,” which means you don’t 
have to teach, and you just do research, that’s it. What I'll do in 
writing I don’t know, except I expect I’Il always write something. 


LM: In one of your articles, you said, “What would criticism 
look like if done in a biological style?” 


GB: We don’t tend to think of our tastes as evolving, but they 
are evolved socially. For example, four out of the last five Hugo 


awards were won by fantasy. Fantasy has very, very cleverly 
managed to capture the apparatus erected by science fiction 
fandom and pro-dom, and they now dominate the Science Fiction 
Writers of America. They’ ve taken over the Hugo awards. I think 
it’s led to a core lessening of what I value in this larger genre, 
with a lot less real thinking going on about the future. Instead, 
people choose to be horrified by it, or to run away from it into 
Medieval fantasy. I see all of this as a retreat from the present, or 
rather, the implications of the future. I don’t think it’s an accident 
that fantasy novels dominate a market that once was plainly that 
of Heinlein, Clarke, Asimov, and Phil Dick. 


I think it’s to the detriment of the total society, because science 
fiction, for decades really, has been the canary in the mine shaft 
for the advanced nations, to tell us what to worry about up ahead. 
Phil Dick was a genius at this. He could see the implications 

of the technologies, and what they would lead to, and people’s 
responses to them. But now, most of the readership is running 
away from these problems, perhaps terrified by them, in order to 
pretend that they’re really wielding swords in defense of the king, 
or something--which horrified people like Isaac Asimov. He saw 
this as just an old intellectual cowardice. But of course, people do 
it for emotional reasons. They like to pretend that they’re really 
the prince from another land. 


In some ways, the watershed event was the Star Wars movie, 
number one--a fantasy plot with a technological backdrop. 

That genre, so-called, is bigger than all of conventional science 
fiction now. To me, this is a progressive failure of the advanced 
societies. It’s true both in Europe and the US that fantasy outsells 
science fiction by at least a factor of ten, if not twenty or thirty. 
It’s a bad signature for the West. The very idea behind Western 
civilization was that we could master the universe and create a 
better society. But who can create a better society when your 
big problem is cutting up dragons? Of course, part of this is that 
these are people who never worked on a farm. They have no idea 
what life was like even a few centuries ago. It was almost entirely 
grunt labor. Growing up in southern Alabama, I quickly realized 
that the best jobs were indoors. I determined that I wasn’t going 
to do an ordinary manual-laborer job, because I found it boring 
You can see the detriment. My grandfather died in his forties of 
lockjaw, for example. 


So I think we should be seriously worried about where the West 
is going. We can distract ourselves with our fantasy novels, 

but the Chinese and the Indians and the Japanese. I think what 
we’re seeing now is the beginning of the next major stage in the 
development of all humanity. The West has reached a very high 
level, and these benefits are spreading. The advanced technophilic 
cultures are developing elsewhere, becoming major players on 
the stage. In Europe they are terrified of the competition of the 
Chinese and Indian markets, but that’s just the beginning. What 
will come next is the domination of their take on technologies. 
The advanced physical, biological technologies will spring 

from those societies. It’s not crazy to think that a hundred years 
from now, Europe will be a complete backwater, a place that is 
essentially seen as a living museum, and the hot, big, where-it’s- 
happening cities in the world will be Lahore or Delhi, Bangkok, 
Singapore, and just possibly maybe Perth, or even Darwin. 


LM: Of course, Singapore may be swallowed up by the rising 
waters, right? 


GB: Yeah, well, that’s another problem, where we’ re afflicted 
by ideological beliefs rather than by actually trying to solve 

the problem. I haven’t yet written an AmazonShorts.com piece 
about this, but I will some time in the next six months, since 

our plan is to produce at least one a month. We’re looking at a 
big equation for the temperature of the earth. Sunlight comes 

in. Some is captured in the atmosphere, in the infra-red, and 
some is reflected. We all think about, immediately, the Puritan 
perspective; stopping doing this bad thing, burning fossil fuels- 
-even though, all of the economists realize that there isn’t any 
way to stop people in China and India from burning coal and 
oil. It just isn’t going to happen. If you’ve been to China, you’ve 
seen that they understand this problem very well, but they’re not 
going to remain poor just because of it. Instead, what we ought 
to concentrate on is either capturing the carbon once it enters 
the atmosphere, capture it and sequester it--or else we’ve got to 
suppress the sun. 


Those are the two things that are really easy and cheap to do, 

far cheaper than stopping peasants from burning coal. But we 
haven’t invested any significant effort in those two easy solutions, 
because they’re thought to be morally suspect. Sequestration 

is not so suspect, but people think that the place you put it is 
suspect. The work I’ve done, publishing three papers with Bob 
Metzger, show that plainly the best place to put excess carbon is 
at the bottom of the oceans. There was an article in Analog about 
this. The biosphere, over the long term, takes carbon and puts it 
at the bottom of the oceans. That’s why over ninety-eight percent 
of all the carbon in the biosphere is there, in the mud. All we’re 
saying is, “Let’s speed that up.” Because ultimately the carbon 
that will be captured in vegetation ends up in the sea. 


So let’s take farm waste—comn stalks, leaves, shoots, transport it 
down the Mississippi River, and drop it to below the thermocline- 
-that’s the transition in density and temperature that occurs in 

the ocean at about a kilometer depth—auntil it rests on the sea 
bottom, and there goes into solution. We know from sensitive 
measurements that carbon at the bottom of the ocean does not 
return to the atmosphere for at least a thousand years. So the 

fast way to get carbon out of the air is to simply lock it up in our 
largest enterprise, agriculture--which mostly produces waste, not 
crops. Over eighty percent of the mass of carbon in agriculture is 
left in the fields, whereupon it re-expresses into the atmosphere. 

I was struck by the sanity of this solution when I remembered 
that as a boy I was given the crummy job of driving a tractor to 
rake corn husks and also corn cobs off into a ditch. The ditch was 
moist, and it would rot quickly there, and be gone in a month. All 
the carbon went back into the air. There are no nutrients, to speak 
of, in the husks. We’ve bred corn so that all the nutrients are in 
the corn we eat, not in the stalk. So let’s take that cellulose and 
put it at the bottom of the ocean. The US, if it fully did this, is 
uniquely qualified. We have the largest water transport system in 
the world requiring little fossil fuel use. It just runs downstream. 


The US could comply with Kyoto four times over at a cost 
of something like twenty billion dollars a year. The Clinton 
administration suppressed the economic report of 1996, which 
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showed that complying with Kyoto by suppressing emissions 
could mean for the American economy a cost of about ninety 
billion dollars a year. They didn’t release the report. I know, 
because Paul Krugman was the chairman of that section. (He’s a 
columnist at the New York Times now, wasn’t then. And he’s an 
SF fan. I knew him at MIT.) The Congress found this out. One 
of those facts never mentioned in the media is that Bill Clinton 
knew Kyoto was doomed, so he never sent it to the Senate. The 
Senate found out about the economic report, called it up to a 
vote, and killed compliance with Kyoto--down by ninety-eight to 
zero in 1996. So you see, Kyoto was dead a long time ago, and 
everybody talks about it as though George Bush killed it. In fact, 
it died in the Clinton administration. (Clinton more-or-less says 
this in his autobiography, by the way.) But we could comply with 
Kyoto easily by sequestration. But we don’t do it, because some 
people think that it’s evil to put carbon in the oceans, even though 
that’s what nature does. That’s what I mean about not thinking 
beyond your immediate assumptions. 


The other thing, rejecting sunlight, people just don’t think of 
because it’s also “geo-engineering,” which is supposed to be evil. 
Of course, the carbon problem is already geo-engineering, it’s 
just inadvertent, accidental geo-engineering. We could actually 
completely control the carbon problem for the next century if we 
could increase the reflectivity of the Earth very slightly, about one 
percent. That would solve the heat problem. And you could easily 
do that by the production of clouds over tropical oceans. Most 

of the sunlight is absorbed in tropical oceans. It makes complete 
sense. That’s where the sunlight is most intense, and the oceans 
absorb most sunlight because they’re the darkest. Clouds over 

the tropical oceans, where nobody lives--it’s a very easy solution, 
doesn’t interfere with anybody’s lives. And nobody thinks of it. 
It’s politically incorrect--so incorrect it’s not even on the table. 


I’ve written a fair amount about it in my non-fiction book, 

Deep Time, published in 1999. And the atmospheric people 

say “Yes, this is true,” but one thing I’ve learned about the 
environmentalists and people who study this problem is that 

they all are completely politicized. They believe you should only 
pursue things that are politically obvious right now. So many of 
them have said to me, “Sure, that’s the way to do it, but you can’t 
ever convince people to do it, so forget about it.”” My persuasion 
is that you bang on the table to make people understand. This is 
the way to have some technologies on the shelf, so if we really 
get into deep, sudden problems, we could use very quickly. 
Merely cutting down on fossil fuel emission just lowers the rate 
of increase. It doesn’t do anything to correct the existing problem. 
If you think about it, Kyoto was the counsel of despair. It’s a very 
light tap on the brakes when you’re headed for a collision. So 
increasingly, I’ve been dazzled by how much our problems lie in 
our mind sets. They’re not actual problems in the world, they’re 
problems in our heads. We don’t think broadly about these 
enormous issues. We have solutions available, but we won’t use 
them. 


LM: Do you think Deep Time is making an impact? 
GB: Not really. It sold moderately. The publisher withdrew 


entirely the advertising budget. He had no ads for it, no nothing. 
It was reviewed in places like Nature appreciatively. But it’s a 


perfect example of the right idea at the wrong time. I’m fairly 
sure that twenty years from now, we will be in serious trouble, 
and people will suddenly be discovering this, and it will be 
another scientific scandal. The public will say, “How come 
nobody mentioned this to us?” 


LM: I notice that Vinge gets a lot of attention about the 
Singularity, but you’re not in the media much. 


GB: No. I don’t pursue media; neither does Vernor. His idea is 
enticing, and I like it, but I think it’s wrong. Vernor and I went to 
graduate school together. I was the first SF writer he ever met. I 
noticed that this guy who had a story in Analog was a graduate 
student at UCSD, and I was too. I think he was two years behind 
me. So I looked him up. He’s an old friend. The Singularity is 
certainly a productive idea. It’s led to a lot of fairly nonsensical 
fiction. I don’t know if you read Charles Stross, but I think 

his idea of the Singularity doesn’t make a whole lot of sense. 
You can’t turn ordinary wood and stone into computational 
materials. Stross says computation will take over the universe, 
the entire solar system. Yeah, sure, Charles. I don’t think there’s 
going to be a Singularity. Or conversely, you could say that to 
the guy squatting around the fire in New Guinea, we are in the 
Singularity. 


LM: You’ve consulted with NASA over the years. How are they 
doing? 


GB: NASA does fine with about five billion a year, but the other 
ten is essentially squandered, and that will continue for a while. 
They can’t get rid of the shuttle, although it was planned to be 
made obsolete in 1995. We’ve been flying it for ten years longer, 
at more and more cost. The shuttle budget is independent—most 
people don’t know this—of the number of missions flown. You 
fly zero missions, as we did over the last year, and it’s still the 
same cost. All this could be changed by real leadership that 
would simply cut off the shuttle and the station and spend the 
money on things that we know we can do. And there’s a very real 
reason to do it. That is, the issue of life on Mars is either going 

to be settled by manned exploration in the next few decades, 

or it will be swept away in the changes to come in the rest of 

this century. It’s quite possible that we won’t know whether life 
began or persists on Mars for several centuries, because, perhaps, 
we’re not the Columbus of the space age. We may be the Leif 
Ericssons. Columbus, when he reached the new world, did not 
even know about Ericsson. 


LM: And now we’re hearing the Chinese were there before. 


GB: Yeah. The Chinese may persist in the exploration of space. 
I don’t mean to be completely pessimistic, but the faltering of 
the will to actually make something of space over the last thirty 
years plainly suggests that it’s a technological advance that 
came at the wrong time. Just as Leif Ericsson, if he’d been smart 
about it, could have colonized the New World. But he’d never 
think outside the box, and he had very, very limited resources. 
The technologies were inadequate—it’s fundamentally crazy 

to try to cross the North Atlantic in an open boat. And it’s just 
wrongheaded to think that you can explore the solar system using 
rockets. 


LM: The Vikings were using a very shallow boat for going up 
the fjords. 


GB: Yeah, it was engineered for that, not for crossing the 

ocean. Columbus reached the New World in a carousel, which is 
designed for use in the Mediterranean. It worked for a while, but 
then very quickly they developed much more advanced craft. A 
century later, the percentages 
were much bigger and better. 


LM: The Chinese ships that 
got to South America were 
bigger. 


GB: The Chinese, as 
everybody now knows, were 
a perfect example of the 
failure of will. They could 
have taken over the whole 
planet. The Chinese admiral 
deliberately brought back to 
the new Emperor two giraffes 
from Africa, to show him 

the wonders of these distant 
lands. But even that wasn’t 
persuasive. The eunuchs 

lost power in the Chinese 
court. The technology was 
deliberately destroyed by 
their opponents. They not 
only dismantled and burned 
the ocean-going craft, they 
destroyed the blueprints. The 
interesting question is whether 
we go forward and really 
open up all of humanity to 

a high level of existence in 
the future, or whether we’re 
going to fall back into a semi- 
Medieval series of defensive 
societies, which the Europeans 
have already become. They’re 
not very good at defending 
themselves, but they’re at 
least trying to minimize their expenses. They are no longer 
actors on the world stage. They like to bark into telephones or 
microphones, but they have no power. The whole job of uplifting 
the bulk of humanity requires enormous resources, and you 

can’t keep taking them out of the crust of the Earth, because we 
don’t have enough. We’re going to need the resources of the 
solar system, particularly metals, and energy. Communications 
satellites we already have. 


LM: You’re talking about getting metal off of asteroids. 


GB: If you don’t develop those technologies, then three hundred 
years from now, humanity will be in much worse shape. It 

will have used up a great deal of this. There will always be 
replacement materials. But as the current oil crisis shows, you run 
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into walls. You hit the wall, and then you have to change things 
rapidly. We can’t use old fossil fuels just because of the carbon 
problem. All of these problems interact with each other. Until you 
look at the entire thing globally, from the perspective of space, 
you can’t really solve them all. You can’t treat just one thing. 
That’s the essential lesson of ecologists. You cannot do just one 
thing. So you can’t just keep using car sands to make petroleum, 
you’ll saturate the atmosphere with carbon dioxide. Car sands 
have a huge environmental 
impact. They require a hell of 
a lot of water and particularly 
oil shale expands by a factor 
of several after you take the 
oil out. And the rock gets 
bigger, so you have to build 
new mountains, new hills of 
oil shale. And the runoff from 
such debris is the number 

one pollutant of water in the 
American West, even though 
we process very little oil shale. 
The acidic runoff is really a 
significant factor. So you can’t 
do anything singly. That’s 

the big lesson that Twentieth 
Century environmentalists 
haven’t applied on the largest 
possible scale, which is the 
solar system. 


fall 


LM: Are you basically 
optimistic about science taking 
things forward, or do you think 
people won’t give science the 
support it needs to do the job? 


GB: It’s deeper than just not 
supporting science. It’s that 
people are unwilling to think 
leap where reason dictates. 

I think that we’re inhibited 
not by our science, but by 

our preconceptions, by un- 
inspected ethical or social 
issues that will preclude real 
solutions. This is an old human pattern. The Purple Crescent, 
now called Iraq, was a wonderful society that simply couldn’t get 
out of the habit of bad water management and over-cultivation. 
And it crashed. And everything was destroyed. They thought that 
you’d just incrementally get along. Systems often don’t respond 
incrementally to small predations. We’ll probably see some 
societies crash in the next few decades. Places like Bangladesh, 
for example, obviously over-populated. The Middle East has 
huge problems with water and over-population. Once the well 
runs out, those societies are doomed. We’re already seeing the 
collapse of societies in Africa. That’s what it’s really about in 
Darfur. 


I said this in Timescape. There’s even a chart in Timescape 
showing human diebacks. I set them a little too early. They were 
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in these present years, actually. We are now seeing diebacks. We 
lost a million people in Ruanda. We’re losing numbers like that 
in Africa every year. Nobody really wants to think about losing 
several million people a year from AIDS. What you really need 
is people who will think outside the constraints of the current. 
Whether they’ Il be rational people who can see solutions, or 
whether they’ Il just be politicians who will think always in terms 
of “What can I do that will get me through the next election?’- 
-that’s a serious issue. I think the West suffers not from lack of 
resources or a lack of science, but from lack of leadership. We 
don’t really have any leaders any more. 


Continuation of Editorial from page 17 


deer all about. This was probably the most bucolic interview I’ve 
ever conducted. 


The interview with Gregory Benford generated about an hour and 
a half of tape, but our conversation went on for about four hours. 
Of the many things Greg said with the recorder turned off, I 
remember him saying that he had an engagement to have dinner 
with Phil Dick on the day Dick was buried. He also expressed 

his admiration for Fitzgerald’s Great Gatsby, saying that he had 
read it countless times. Greg greeted me wearing a Hawaiian shirt 
and shorts, looking like he had just stepped out of his house in 
Laguna Beach, Southern California. Greg introduced me to his 
wife, Elisabeth—it turned out they were newlyweds. 


While Gregory Benford and Michael Moorcock are talking of —_ 
retiring from novel writing as they approach age 65, Bria SS 
is still working on new novels at 80. Queen Elizabeth II lid 
Edian OBE on Brian on his birthday, and Brian sent an emai 

to Jacob Weisman of Tachyon Publications on the event of 

the publishing house’s anniversary, saying that the OBE had 
coincided with Tachyon’s publication of a new book of Brian’s 
short stories Cultural Breaks, and this was no coincidence. 


In a recent email to me, Brian Aldiss said, “The O.B.E. is 
splendid. Given, it says, “for services for Literature” - literature 
being presumably a euphemism for science fiction! Anyhow, I 


made the Prince of Wales laugh, which is something...” One of 
Brian’s more recent books is White Mars, written in collaboration 
with Sir Roger Penrose, who Brian met when Penrose bought 
Brian’s house in Oxford. When I mentioned to Brian that I had 
met Sir Roger, who sent Brian his warmest regards, Brian replied, 
“Roger Penrose is as charming as a genius could be.” I could, 
without fear of contradiction, apply that statement to all four of 
the gentlemen interviewed herein. 


I first approached the writers I interviewed with questions based 
on my perception of the central conflicts of science fiction. One 
of my favorite books about science fiction is The Cybernetic 
Imagination by Patricia Warrick, whose thesis is that the 
dystopian nature of science fiction writers’ perception of the rise 
of computer technology hampered them from discerning the 
importance that computers would play in people’s lives. But I 
discovered that contemporary science fiction writers are 
concerned not so much with the politics of technology as with the 
failure of science fiction’s predictive legacy to come true in the 
area of space exploration. At a reading, Terry Bisson was asked if 
he thought the world around us had now become science fiction. 
The audience thought it had. Terry disagreed, because of the 
failure of the space program. On a panel a year later, Terry 

was more encouraged because space exploration appeared to 

be heating up again. The New Wave British writers and later 

the Cyberpunks were more concerned with the new bad future 

of technology on earth, but many contemporary British science 
fiction writers set their novels in space. When I asked Gwyneth 
Jones at a reading what she thought of the space program, 

she characterized it as a bunch of white men having fun at the 
expense of the masses who had to pay for them to play. Jones 
was reacting from a feminist perspective, which is a significant 
aspect of science fiction that I haven’t gotten to yet. I hope you 
will believe that it is strictly a coincidence that none of my 
published interviews so far have been with women science fiction 
writers. (I have, of course, interviewed such female artists as 
Lynn Hershman Leeson, Shirley Shor, and Frances Dose). This 
oversight will be remedied in future issues. 


The crux of the problem of contemporary science fiction is that 
the important new trend is the New Weird, and the New Weird is 
a branch of fantasy, which, as Gregory Benford points out in his 
interview herein, is ultimately unsatisfying to a large percentage 
of science fiction readers and writers. If it is true, as John Clute 
contends (in Journal of the Fantastic in the Arts, Fall 2004), that 
fantasy is differentiated from mainstream literature in that fantasy 
eschews metaphor, then fantasy can also be differentiated easily 
from the bulk of hard science fiction as well. (One wonders if 
China Mieville would agree with Clute’s statement.) What is 
needed is a viable new trend in hard science fiction, to invigorate 
its writers and inspire its readers. It is probable that at this 

point, to paraphrase Yeats, this new hard science fiction is now 
slouching toward London, or San Francisco, to be born. 
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